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OFFICE OF THE 


Mercantile Mutual 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


35 WALL STREET, \. Y. 





NEW YORK, Jan 2ist, 1875. 
THE FOLLOWING STATUMENT UF THE AFFAIRS 
of the Company on the 31x i ber, 1874, is published 





= conformity with the provisions bd its Charter : 
jutstanding premiums ber Sist, 1873.. $246.9 0 93 
Premiums received from January I:t to De- . 

Ocmber S1:t, IBTdccve-cecscee-coersescosee 1,378,826 06 


Total Premiums... os-cccsesesesse-$1,2 ‘5776 99 


Amount of premiums earned from 
lst to December 3ist, 1874........ 
return 


January 
svoeess $1,401,09 20 
e7, 148 27 
Net earned premiums .......-..0. +». $l 31 615 93 
Paid during the same period : Taty = 

, Expenses and Re -Insurance, less 
SALVAGES...ccecsececccooseccrocecccseses.. 1,065,183 89 
243,°27 04 
Paid cash dividend to stockholders, = 
August lst....coee...sseceveeee $29,100 Ov 


Paid cash rebatement to dealers.......$155,75 5 29 





The Com his the following Assets : 
Oash in and with ba kers.. $32,737 49 
United State, Bauk and 

other ince oss enseeveee 406,73 0 00 
Interest Investme.ts ..... 5,93 24 

oe and Premiums in 

co ON sees eeeeceese 163,839 9 
Re-insu' and salvuges due, and » 

scrip Of other companies.ccssees 38,212 00 

$997,662 62 





A Semi-Annual Divideny of FIVE \5) PER CENT. wil, 


be paid to the holders, or Tepresentati 
on and after MONDAY, January 2othe 1875" i 


TRUSTERS : 

NOIS HATHAWA 

SAMUEL WILLETS, AARON L, REID, “4 
JOHN 1, WOOD. 

WILLIAM T. FROST, GEO. W. HENNINGs, 

WILLIAM WATT, HENRY EYRE, 

Jas. D. FISH, J08K7H SLAGG. 

KLLWOOD WALTER, EDWARD MERRITT. 

D. COLDEN MURRAY, DANIEL T. WILLETS, 

DGER 


SAMUEL L. HaM, TON 

BRYCE GRAY, HENRY R. KUNBARDT 
N. L, MoOREADY, JOAN S. WILLIAMS, 
WILLIAM NELSON, Ja., CHARLES DIMON 
HAROLD DOLLNER, PAUL N. SPOFFORD, 

J 8EPa WLLLETS, JAMES DOUGLAS, 


WILLIAM B. 8COfT. 
ELLWOOD WALTER, President 
ABOH, G. MOATGOMERY, Jr. 
Vice-President, 
ALANSON W. HEGEMAN, 
Second Vice-President 
©, J, DESPARD, Seore(ary, 
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NEW YORK BANKERS. 





OFFICES: 
14 & 16 South William Street. 
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NEW YORK BANKERS. 





NEW YORK BANKERS. 








FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS 
No. 5 NASSAU STREET, N. Y. 

U. S. Government Bonds of all issues 
and denominations bought and sold direct 
at current market rates, in large or small 
amounts to suit all classes of investors 
and institutions, and for immediate deliv- 
ery; and all business connected with in- 
vestments in Government bonds, transfers 
of Registered certificates, Exchange of 
Coupon Bonds for Registered, Collection 
of interest &c., attended to on favorable 
erm* 

All other marketable Stocks and Bonds 
bought and sold on Commission; Gold 
Coupons and American and Foreign 
Coin bought and sold; approved deposit 
accounts received. 


FISK & HATCH. 


THE CITY BANK, 
LONDON, England. 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, A.D. 1855 








HEAD OFFICE, { ener pind “aie Ttread- 


34 Old Bond Street; 
BRANCH | 


OFFICES. 


159 & 160 Tottenham Court Road; 
25 Ladgats Hill; 
219 & 221 Edgware Road ; 

\7 Lowndes Terrace, Knightsbridge. 


Susscrivev Caritat__._.£1,200,000 0 0 
(60,000 Shares of £20 each.) 





Parp-up CapiITaL_..--.. £600,000 0 6 
Reservep Fonp......- £170 000 0 0 
Directors 


Joun Jonzs, Eeq., Chairman. 


Haney Viours East, Esq. (Joaquin De Marena Esq. 
Anprew Lawrir, Esq. |Wituiam Simpson, Esq. 
Rosert Liorp, . \Jauus E. Varner, Exq. 
Wa. McArruva, 9 Groror Youna, Esq. 

ld., M. P. |Henry Joun Arsinsoy,E:g 
Wa. Macnacuuran, Esq. 





Manager: 
Atrrep Geonox Kennepr. 





Secretary—C. J. Worts. 





Accounts opened with approved Amerl- 
can and other Foreign Firms or Banks, 
at such moderate rates of Commission as shall be consid- 
ered consistent with sound mutual advantage. 
The interest upon such accounts is calculated at current 
rates on daily balances, and is made up on the 30th June 


and 31st December in each year. 
Demand Cheques and Exchange honored against ap- 
proved previ or simult Remitt Credits 





Opened against first-class Securities negotiable in London, 
Mercantile and Marginal Credits are issued, as also Letters 
of Credit upon any leading Commercial City. 


Travellers’ Credits 
Sovtpeion of eeaeenl Menbins Waslenss 
“The Otlcors and Clerks ot the Bank are pledged not 10 
Gremcss the transaction of any of its customers, 





Duncan, Sherman & Co., 
BANKERS, 
‘orner Pine and Nassau Streets, NEW YORK, 


1s80R 
JIRCULAR NOTES AND TRAVELING CREDITS 
AVAILABLE IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 
OF THE WORLD. 


VRANSFERS OF MONEY BY TELEGRAPH, TO 
EUROPE AND THE PAUIFIU COAST, 


ACCOUNTS OF COUNTRY BANKS & BANKERS 
RECEIVED ON FAVORABLE TERMS. 

KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 
Bankers, 12 Wall St., New York, 
allow interest on deposits, draw 
Bills on London and Paris ; also 
issue Letlers of Credit available 
at all points at home and abroad. 





WALTER T. HATCH, 
Member Stock & Gold Exc’s, 





$$ 


NATH’L W. T, HATCH, 
Member Stock Exchange. 


W. T. HATCH & SON, 
BANKERS, 
34 Wall Street, NEW YORK, 
DEALERS IN 


United States Securities, 
FORBIGN EXCHANGE, &c., 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION 


RAILWAY STOCKS, BONDS AND GOLD. 


Also, Gold over the counter,in lots to suit customers, at 
the market price for the moment. 
Liberal Arrangements mode with Banks and 


Duunert. 
Special Attention paid to Orders for Investment. 


ANDREWS, MACKAY & CO., 
BANKERS, 
14 Wall Street, NEW YORK; 
ANDREWS & CO., Paris. 


Travelers’ Credits. 
OIRCULAR NOTES -= Demme EXCHANGE 


UNION BANK OF LONDON. 


Commercial and Travellers’ Credits and Franc Ex 
changeon PARIS. 2 

Railway and other LOANS negotiated. Stocks and 
Bonds dealt in on Commission. Interest on deposits. 











Greenebaum Brothers & Co., 
BANKERS, 
i Nassau Street, N. Y., 
CORNER OF WALL STREET.) 
CHICAGO HOUSE; H. Greenebaum & Co. 


Drafts for £1 and More, 
ON BNGLAND, IRELAND, 
QONTINENTAL EUROPE, 








SCOTLAND AND 


BROWN BROTHERS & Co 


59 Wall Street, NEW YORK, 


ssue, against cash deposited, or satisfac- 
tory guarantee of repayment, Circular 
Credits for Travelers in Dodlars for use 
in the United States and adjacent coun- 
tries, andin Pounds ‘Sterling for use iv 
any part of the world. 





THEY ALSO ISSUE COMMERCIAL OREDITS, 
MAKE CABLE TRANSFERS OF MONEY BETWEEN 
TUIS COUNTRY AND ENGLAND, AND DRAW 
BILLS OF EXCHANGE ON GREAT BRITA AND 
(RELAND. 


J, & W. SELIGMAN & C0, 
BANKERS, 


21 BROAD STREET NEW YORK. 
ISSUE LETTERS OF CREDIT 
FOR TRAVELERS, 
Payable in any part ot Europe, Asia, 

Africa, Australia and America. 
Draw Bills of Exchange and make tele- 
raphic transfers of money on Euroye and 
alifornia. 








H.C. WILLIAMS & CO 


BANEERS, 

49 WALL STREET, N.Y., 
Transact a general BANKING business, 
Deal in INVESTMENT Securities, 
Buy and Sell on Commission, 
STOCKS, BONDS AND GOLD, 
FOR CASH, OR ON TIME. 


ww Dividends and Coupons Collected, oF 
Interest Alowed on Deposits. 
HENRY 0. WILLIAMS, FRANK E, WILLIAMS. 


——_—— 





"MORTGAGE BONDS, 


POSTPONEMENTS IMPOSSIBLE 


—$20— 


Will buy a FIRST MORTGAGE PREMIUM 
BOND of the N. Y. Inpusrniat Exurntii0n Co., 
authorized by the Legislature of the State of 
New York. 

4th Series Drawing - - - - April 5th, 1875. 
Every Bond will be Redeemed with a Premium, 
as an equivalent for interest. 

Capital Premium, $100,000. 
Address, for Bonds and full information, 


MORGENTHAU, BRUNO & CO., 














Financial Agents, 23 Park Row, N, ¥, 
. Post Office Drawer 29, 
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___ NEW PUBLI 


CATIONS. | 





ecocaes = 
A GRACEFUL TRIBUTE. | 

Mrs’ Lovise Caanpter Moutron, author of 
‘* Bed-Time Stories,’ but better known as the 
Briiliant Literary Correspondent’ ‘+L. C. M.,” 
pays this graceful tribute to St. Nicnoxas : 

“Sr. Nicnoras seems to ie, if not the best | 
possible young folks’ magazine, at least the | 
best one which the English-speaking world has 
yet seen. It is a delightful piece of extrava- 
gance to have two serials ranning at once, by | 
two such atthors as Louisa M. Alcott and J. T. | 
Trowbridge. Miss Alcott’s ‘ Lirrte Women’ | 
was the most popular book since ‘ Uncte Tom's | 
Canty,’ and already one can see that the ‘ Ercar | 
Cousins’ must be nearly related to the ‘ Little | 
Women’ in worth and wit—tirst cousins at least. | 
As for Mr. Trowbridge’s ‘Youna Surveyor,’ 1} 
like him so much ia January, that I um deter- | 
mined to make his further acquaintance, 

** But, after all, the ‘ Er1car Cousins’ and the 
*Youne Surveyor’ are only welcome guests— it 
8 Mrs. Dodge who keeps houss in Sr. Nichonas 
nd makes a magazine as Madame Racamier 

made a salon, drawing from each visitor bis 
best, and charming alise by her speech and by 
her silexce."’ 

A CAPITAL STORY FOR BOYS. 

J.T. Trowbridge’s Western Serial, just began 
in Sr. Nicuoxas, gives a true picture of life on 
the prairies, and, moreover, touches boy-nature 
on precisely the right key. Full of fascinating 
and spirited incident as it is, it has the rare 
quality of showing the real manliness and every- 
day satisfaction, in a boy’s knowing how to do 
his work well, Our Young Surveyor, with his 

jolity and sound practical sense, will be a 
power among the boys of America. 


ST. NICHOLAS FOR FEBRUARY 
Has some very striking features—a beautiful 
Frontispiece, ‘‘The Marmosets,” from one of 
Sm Epwin Linoszer’s paintings ; and ‘The 
Ice Boat Song,” from Hans Baryxrn—set to 
music by Georce J, Huss; a Valentine Story. 
by Susan Coonipek ; an Article on the Mant- 
facture of Valentines, with hints how to make 
them—besides the usual charming variet “ y‘ts 
contents. 


Make the Children Happy at Home 
By a year's subscription to Sr. Nicnoras, price 
only $3.60. Vol. 1, kound in red and gold, 
$4.00 ; with gilt sides and gilt edges, $5.00. 
One year's subscription and Vor, Oxz, Bounp, 
with a year’s subscription to Scarmyen’s Monta- 


LY, or any other $4.00 Magazine, $10.00. Tost- 
age prepaid. 

For Sale and Subssriptions received by all 
Booxse.iecs and Postmaster’. 


SCRIBNER & CO.. 654 Broadway, N Y. 


WATERS’ New Scale Pianos, 
are the best made; The touch elastic, and a tine 
singing tone, powerful, pure and even. 


WATERS’ Concerto ORGANS 
cannot be EXCELLED in TONE or BEAUTY; they 
DEFY COMPETITION. The CONCERTO STOP is a 
FINE IMITATION of the HUMAN VOICE. 

PRICES FXTREMELY LOW for CASH dur- 
ing THIS MONTH, MONTHLY INSTALMENTS re- 
ceived; on PIANOS, $10 to 820; ORGANS, 85 to $10; 
SECOND-HAND Irstruments, $3 to $5, MONTHLY after 
First Deposit. AGH N18 WANTED. A LIBERAL 
DISCOUNT to Teachers, Ministers, Churches, Schools, 
Lodges, ete. SPECIAL, INDUCEMENTS to the TRADE. 
ILLUSTRATED Catalogues mailed. 








HMUMRALH WarEklS & SON, 
481 Broadway, New York, P. O. Rox 3567. 


ECHOES FROM ZION. 


THINGS NEW ard OLD in SACRED SONG. Fdited 
by W. PF. SHER WIN. For PRAYER, PRAISE and 
REVIVAL METINGS, comprising the LEADING FA- 


VORITE SONGS, with many CHOICE NEW ONES, | 


The most Desirable Collection of DEVOTIONAL HYMNS 
and MUSIC ever issued. 1t contains 128 handsome pages. 
—, ar’ hes -, $20 per 100. Boards 30 ets, $25 per 
nndred. Cloth, flexible, 35 cfs., $30 pe 
Mailed at retail prices. Publishers, oF ot Se. 
HURACK WAT. R: & SOV, 
48! Broadway, ‘ew York. tox 3567, 


SONGS of GRACE and GLORY. 
The very best SUNDAY-SCHOOL SONG BOOK. By 
W. F. SHERWIN ond S.J. VAIL. 160 Pages, 
Splendia Hymns, Choice Mu-ic, Tinted Paper, Superior 
Binding. *KLOK, in Boards, $5¢.; 3: 
Dozen ; $30 per 100. Mailed at retail price. 
isher, HORACE WATERS & SOV, 
Broadway, New York. BP. 0. Box 3567. 
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ABERDEEN 
Polished Granite Monuments, 
in RED and BLUE, from £5, free on board 
ship, for any port of America. 


INSCRIPTIONS ACCURATE and BEAUTIFUL. 
Plans and Prices free from JUHN W. LEGGE, 


| Sculptor, ABERDEEN, Scotland. 











Harrison’s 
Young Ladies’ Journal, 
Paper Patterns 


MADAME GURNEY, 
989 Atlantic Avenue, 
Brooklyn, L. L., 


hes constantly on hand all the 
latest’ NEW YORK, LONDON 
and PAKIS Fasuions. 

> Letters to be addressed 
P. O. Box 3527, - - NEW YORK. 














BALD HEADS 


Can be covered with a — exactly fitted to the Bald 
spot, so perfect, and with work so ingeniously contrived 
as to appear each hair just issuing trom the skin, the 
‘hair being o~- ot the same shade and texture as the 
growing hair; they are so perfect they cannot be de- 
tected. Made only at BATCHELUR’S celebrated Wig 
Factory, No. ™% Bond Street, New York. 


HAIR DYE. 


| ® BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE is splen- 
did. It never fails. The only true and perfect Dye. 
Harmless, reliaWle, instant No disappoint t 
no ridiculous tints; remedies the ill effects of badd es, 
leaves the hair soft and beautiful Black or Brown. Sold 
and properly applied at BATCHELOR’S Wig Factory, 
No. 16 Bond Street, N. Y. Sold by all druggists. 





W. A. Batchelor’s Curative Ointment 


immediately cures Ring-Worm, Tetter, Itching of the 
Head, and all Eruptions of the Skin, Face, or Body. 


'W. A. Batehelor’s Alaska Seal Oil 


for the Hair. The best Hair Oil in use. 


W. A. Batchelor’s Dentifrice 


preserving the Teeth & Gums and deodorizing 





tor beauti- 
ing and 
x Breath. 


W. A. Batchelor’s New Cosmetique, 





Black or Brown, for tinting the Hair, Whiskers, or 
Moustachios without greasing them. Sold at the fac- 
tory, No. 16 Bond Street. New York, and by all druggists. 
Ask for them. 








MINGTON WoRKg. 






THE NEW IMPROVED 
REMINGTON 


SEWING MACHINE 


AWARDED 


The “Medal for Progress,” 
A'T VIENNA, 1873 
The Hiawest Onver or “‘ Mepau” AWARDED at 
THE Exposition. 
No Sewing Machine Received a Higher 
ize. 





A FEW GOOD REASONS 


| I.—A New Invention TuorovcuLy Tes1ep and secured 
by Letters Patent. 


| %.—Makesa perfect Lock stitcn, alike on both sides, 


| on all kinds of goods 


| %.—Runs Licut, Smoora, Noweress and Rarip—best 
| ombination of qualities. 
| 4.—Dvraste—Runs for Years without Repairs, 
| 5.— Will do all varieties of Work and Fancy Stitching in 
a superior manner. 
6.—Is Most easily Managed by the operat Length of 
stitch may be altered while running, and machine can be 
hreaded without passing thread through holes. 
7.—Design Simple, Ingenious, Elegant, forming the 





~~ | stitels without the use of Cog Wheel Gears, Rotary Cum 


or Lever Arms. Has the Aufomatic Drop Feed, whict 


EDUCATION. 


CRARLIER INSTITUTE 
108 WEST 59th STREET: 


On Central Park, near 6th Avenue, N. Y. Boarding and 
Day School, Primary department. Pupils prepared for 
Business, College, West Point, Annapolis, Scientific 
Schools. Independent department for Coliege preparation 
for Harvard, Yale, ete. Modern languages, French, Ger- 
man, Spanish, taught and spoken. Large gymnasium 
New building unsurpassed for location and ventilation 


Fire-proof stairs, etc. 
Sevtember 14th, 








Lessons resumed on 
THE BIBLE; the Corner Stone of the School. 


PROF. ELIE CHARLIER, Director. 

ENGLISH FRENCH ANC GERMAN 

BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Address Mas. N. W. DeMUNN. 
Cottage Hill College ; $300 per anuum, 
Church Boarding School for Girls at York, Pa 


A healthy location ; Re-opens SEPTEMBER 17th, 1874. 
Extras: FRENCH, GERMAN, MUSIC and DRAWING 
Rev. H. L. PHILLIPS, Principal. 


Rererences: Bishops STEVENS and HOWE, 











A BRILLIANT NOVEL, 


BY 


J W. DE FOREST, 


Author of “Overland,” and “ Kate Beaumont.” 





NOW READY, 


WETHEREL AFFAIR! 


$1,75 
1.00 


One Volume, 8vo., Cloth, 
Paper Cover, = 


- . Py - . 


«Tt will be a hardened novel reader who sha.1 not find 
this story bright and fresh.”"—Nation, New York. 


‘A most natural, humorous, and piquant love story ” 
-N. ¥. Tribune. 


‘He is to-day perhaps, the ablest American novelist’ 
-Galazy Magazine, New York. 


“ Overland, by J. W. De Forest, places the author in 
he front rank of American writers of fiction.”— Saturday 
f£vening Gazette, Boston. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
OVERLAND, By J. W. De Forest, 
A FAIR SAXON By Justin McCarthy, 
fHE ROSE OF DISENTIS, From the German of 


- $1.0 
1 co 


1 00 





MOUNT WASHINGTON 


COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
40 Wasbington Square (South,) N. Y., 


GEO. W. CLARKE, PH.D., PRINCIPAL. 

Prepares pupils of all ages for Business or College. Re 
opens on SEPTEMBER Mth, 1874. 

Ten Students entered College from this Institute in 
June last, Book-keeping, French, German, Spanish, 
Mathematics, and all English Branches thoroughly 
taughti o Primary, Junior, Middle or Senior and Post 
Graduate Departments. 

@@>~ Circulars at Bookstores, and at the Institute. 


YOUNG LADIES’ ACADEMY 
MOUNT ST. TOHN, 
GREENBUSH, Rensselaer Co- N- Y, 


Tuis InsTITUTION Is UNDER THE CARE OP 
THE Sisters or Mercy, and is situated in 
the immediate vicinity of the city of Al 
bany, commanding a fine view of the 
Hudson River and the adjacent country. 
The grounds are well adapted for health 
and recreation. Every effort will be 
made by the Sisters, that the children in- 
trusted to their care shall receive a solid 
and refined education. 

The Scholastic Year is divided into two 
sessions : it ecmmences on the First Mon. 
day in September, and ends the First 
week in July. 


Terms: Board & Tuition, per Annum, $175. 


Wiusic, Forrign Lanouaces anp Drawing For» 
A ( HABGES 
For further information apply to the Motwer Suprior 


Convent of Mercy, Greensusu, 
RENSSELAER QUUNTY, N. ¥. 


Poughkeepsie Female Academy 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


A FIRST-CLASS SCHOOL in every 
respect. Home comforts; corps of ac 
complished teachers large ; pupils carried 
through our own collegiate course, or fit- 
ted for Vassar. Reference to patrons. 
For circulars, terms, &c., address the 
Principal, Rev. D. G. WRIGHT. 


Walnut HillSchool 
GENEVA, N. Y. 


A first-class Boarpine Scuoot ror Boys. 
Situated in one of the most beautiful and 
healthy villages in the State. On the 
line of the New York Central Railroad 
Terms $320 per annum. For information 
address THOS. D. REED. 




















nsures uniform length of stitch at any speed. Mas our nea 
Thread Controller, which allows easy movement of needle- 
bar and prevents injury to thread. 

$.—ConstTrvction most careful and Fintauep, It be 


manufactured by the most skill/ul and experrence i mechan- 
| tes at tLe celebrated REMINGTON ARMOKY, ILION 


N. Y. New York Office NO. 6 MADISON SQUARY 
Kvuare’s Uvupiee 














MISFIT CARPETS. 








Geod Second-Hand and Misfit 


CARPETS. 


m. ICH PATTERNS, FINE QUALITIF 5, VERY CHEAP, AT THE OLD PLACE, h2 FULTON STREET 


tween William ard Nascau Streets, NEW YORK. 


GH Sent home and laid free of charge. Gey 


Mount Pleasant Military Academy, 
A Select Boarding-School for Boys, at 
SING-SING on the HUDSON. 


The covzae of instruction embraces the 
following departments: Classical, Moderr 
Languages, Elementary, Mathematical 
English Studies and Natural Science 
Classes are also formed in Music, Draw 
ing, Fencing and Elocution. A Thor 
cughly Organized Military Department 
Riding-School with Well-Trained Horses 


Symnasium Xe. 


Wu re-oven on Wednesday, Sept. 16,74, 
J. HOWE ALLEN, Principal, 





SING SING, N. Y, | 


LADY JUDITH, By Justin McCarthy, 1 00 


Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDS’ 


RECENT NOVELS. 


Uught we to Visit Her, 
The Ordeal for WV ives, 
Archie Lovell, 
Steven Lawrence, Yeoman, - 
Susan Fielding, 
Philip Earnsclifte, 
A Vagabond Heroine, 
Miss Forrester, 





gasssese 


[iy 


Either of the above sent by mail, post-paid, on receip 
of the price. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 


677 Broadwav. New York. 





‘*In enterprize, literary ability, and 
in the thoroughness that marks each de- 
partment, the ‘Galaxy’ stands in the 
front rank of American and European 
Magazines.” — 7h: News, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Why not Subseribe 


THE GALAXY 


For 18752 





IT I8 THE 


Best American Magazine. 


No Family ean Afford to do Without it. 
if GIVES MORE GOOD AND ATTRACTIVE 
READING MATTER [FOR THE MONEY 
THAN ANY OTHER PERIODICAL 
OR BCOK PUBLISHED IN 
THE COUNTRY. 


Price $4 per year. Send for Prospectus. 


“It is certainly the best of American 
Magazines.” — Express, Buffalo, N. Y. 


THE LEADING NEWSPAPERS ALL 
AGREE THAT 


THE GALAXY 


Is the Best and Most Ablv Edited 
American Mavazine. 





“A model periodical; a credit to 
American periodical literature.”—Phida- 


«ephia Press. 





Who would not give $4,00 to Se- 
cure such a Monthly Visitant for 
the year 1875! 


Subscribe at Once. 


It ean be h.d with either “ Harper’s Weekly’ or 
“Harper's Bazar,” or “ Appleton’s Weekly,” or “ The 
altion” for Sxvex Dottars per annum. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 


NEW YORKe 
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(From Good Words.) 
The Paradox of Time. 


A VARIATION ON RONSARD. 


** Le temps s'en va, le temps s’en va, ma dame! 
Las! temps, non : mais nous nous en allons.”’ 
- RonsanD. 


By Austin Dozson. 

Time goes, you say? Ah no! 
Alas, time stays, we go; 

Or else, wero this not so. 
What need to change the hours, 
For youth were always ours ? 

‘Time goes, you say ?--ab no! 


Ours is the eyes’ deceit 
Of men whose flying feet 
Lead through some landscape low; 
We puss, and think we see 
Ihe earth's fixed surface flee, 
Alas, lime stays—we go! 
Once, in the days of old, 
Your locks were curling gold, 
And mine had shamed the crow; 
Now, in the selfsame stage, 
We've reached the silver age; 
Time goes, you say?—ah no! 
Once, when my voice was strong, 
I filled the woods with song, 
To praise your “‘rose’’ and ‘‘snow;” 
My bird, that sung, is dead, 
Where are your roses fled? 
Alas, time stays—we go ! 
See, in what traversed ways, 
What backward tate delays. 
The hopes we used to know; 
W1 ere are our old desires— 
Ab, where those vanisbed fires ? 
Time goes, you say?-ah no! 


How far, how far, O Sweet, 
The past bebind our feet 
ies in the even glow ! 
Now, on the forward way, 
Let us fold our bands and pray; 
Alas, time stays —we go ! 


THE GOLDSMITH’S WIFE; 
AN HISTORICAL TALE, 


By William Harrison Ainsworth: 
BOOK IV.—EDWARD THE FOURTH 


CHAFTER III. 
FOX AND GEESE. 

The Court had removed from Westminster to Wind- 
sor Castle, and Edward had not been at the latter 
place many days when intelligence was brought him 
that the young Duchess Marie of Burgundy, daughter 
of Charles the Bold, whom Clarence had sought in 
marriage, but who had bestowed her hand upon Maxi: 
milian, Duke of Austria, had been killed by a fall 
from her horse, while hawking. 

This sad event disturbed the Ling greatly, inasmuch 
as it was likely to lead to important occurrences. 
The ill-tated Duchess, thus suddenly snatched away 
in the spring of life left one child, a daughter, then, 
only three and a half years old. Marguerite of Austria 
the child in question, was now the greatest heiress of 
the day; and it was said that when the wily Louis of 
France heard the death of the Duchess, wholly disre- 
garding his treaty with the King of England, he re- 
solved to affiance the infant Duchess to the Dauphin. 

This startling piece of news, conveyed by the Eng- 
lish ambassadors at the Count of France, was 
well calculated for to alarm Edward; but after 
reflecting upon it, and consulting with the Queen, 
he thought it improbable, well knowing that 
Maximilian, the father of the child, would be averse 
to the alliance; and he therefore contented himself 
with instructing his ambassador, the Lord Howard, 
who was then at Plessis-les-Tours, with Louis, to 
watch carefully over the cunning King’s proceedings, 
and report them. For his own part he said, he re- 
fused to doubt his good brother’s sincerity. 

A more impolitic course could not have been adopted. 
Heavily bribed by Louis, the ambassadors sent their 
royal master no further information till the secret 
treaty for the marriage, of which they were perfectly 
cognizant, had been concluded at Arras, and the little 
Princess was on the way to Paris. 

Whatever rumors reached him, Edward disregarded 
them, and smiled incredulously when warned by some 
of his faithful councillors against the artifices of Louis. 

In a large withdrawing room, in the Queen’s 
apartments in the castle, — with cloth of gold ar- 
ras, and otherwise splendidly furnished,were assembled 
one afternoon, all the king’s children—namely two 





young princes and six princesses, and a more charming —a game in which little ivory bal 








years to well-nigh sixteen, could not be found. 


ous family, for three were dead. Of the eight left, 
all were distinguised for grace and good looks, and 
some of the princesses were exquisitely beautiful. 
Elizabeth of York, the eldest of Edward’s daughters, 
who was now, as just intimated, in her sixteenth year, 
possessed great personal charms, though they were 
scarcely fully developed, and was extremely amiable 
in disposition. Her own choice had not been con- 
sulted in the important marriage arranged for her by 
the King her father; but although she had no predi- 
le\:tion for the Dauphin, and had not even exchanged 
a letter with him, she was naturally well pleased with 
the notion of becoming Queen of France. Eventually, 
as is well known, she made as great a match, being 
wedded to Henry VII, of England, but this could not 
be then foreseen, for Richmond was then held captive 
in Brittany. 

The Princess Elizabeth had a slight and graceful 
figure, and her features were regular, beautifully 
moulded, and characterized by great sweetness of ex- 
pression. She was very richly dressed, as indeed 
were all her sisters, even the youngest of them, who 
was mercly a little girl. Her fair tresses were coyered 
by acaul of gold, and allowed to stream down her 
back, while her slender waist was spanned by a mag- 
nificent girdle. Her cote-hardie was of figured satin, 
and worn so long as almost to hide her pointed shoes. 
The young princesses, her sisters, were all equally 
richly dressed; three of them, Cicely, Anne and Brid- 
get, in kirtles of cloth of gold and silver; and the two 
younger, Mary and Catherine, in little gowns of em- 
broidered velvet. 

All five were excessively pretty, but perhaps the 
prettiest of the whole party was the second daughter, 
Cicely, who bore a marked resemblance to her royal 
father. She was them promised to the Prince of 
Scotland, but actually married Lord Wells. The 
Princess Cicely had lovely features, rich brown tresses, 
soft blue eyes, and a brilliant complexion. 

The Princess Anne resembled her mother, and prom- 
ised to be quite as beautiful as the Queen was in her 
younger days. She was to have married into the roya! 
house of Austria, but became Duchess of Norfolk. 
Bridget, who, even as a child, had a meek and de- 
vout appearance, became anun. The Princess Mary 
ought to have been Queen of Denmark, but died too 
soon. 

Edward would fain have married his youngest 
daughter, Catherine, to the heir to the throne of 
Portugal, but fate decreed it otherwise, and gave the 
fair Princess to an English noble, William Courtenay, 
Earl of Devonshire. 

Thus it will be seen that none of these young prin- 
cesses married according to their royal father’s planus. 
Perhaps they were happier in the alliances they 
formed. We cannot answer that question. Fortu- 
nately, the princes, their brothers, could not forsee the 
dark fate that awaited them, 


graver and more thoughtful than consorted with his 
years. He was of astudious turn, and not so fond of 
sports and exercises as his father had been at his age, 
but he was not allowed to neglect them. His health 
was somewhat delicate, and this gave a pale hue to 
his skin, and perhaps, imparted a slightly melancholy 
cast to his countenance. ile might have devined that 
his life would not be long. His eyes were large and 
black, but lacked fire, and had an almost feminine 
softness; and his cheeks were not so rounded as they 
should have been, and wanted bloom. His looks 
were full of sensibility. His limbs were well pro- 
portioned, but extremely slender, and he was tail for 
his age. His dark-brown hair was cut short over the 
brow, which was paler than his cheek, and bore traces 
of great delicacy; but long locks hung down at the 
sides and at the back. 

Very different from the Prince of Wales was 
Richard Duke of York. He was rather more than 
three years younger than his brother,was tull of health 
and spirit, having a rosy complexion, bright blue eyes, 
and long, fair locks. 

The young Duke was never happier than when in 
the saddle. He was constantly in the tilt-yard, and 
had a little suit of armor made for him and a small 
lance. 

On the present occasion he was attired in a white 
satin doubict, figured with silver, his surcoat being 
of blue velvet, ornamented with the royal cognizance. 
His long hose were of white silk, and his shoes of 
velvet. 

Though different in chatacter, as in appearance, the 
two brothers were strongly attached to each other, 
and evinced their regard by a most affectionate man- 
ner. 
fair sisters, the Prince of Wales had his arm over‘the 
young Duke’s shoulder. 





princesses, Were seated at a table 


collections of young persons, ranging from very ten-! holes of a board—with the two tutors of the young 


The Queen had broughc her royal husband a numer-|selves with small nine-pine—then called closkeys, but 


Edward, Prince of Wales, then nearly thirteen, was] P 


As they now stood together in the midst of their 


In another part of the room three or four middle- 
aged dames, who acted as governnesses to the young 
laying at marteanx 
$ were placed in the 
















































princes. The pages in attendance were amusing them- 
S > 


'they had retired into the deep embrasure of a window, 
and left their charges to themselves. Other attend. 
ants in the royal livery were collected at the lower 
end of the room. 

“ Madame la Dauphine,” said the Prince of Wales 
to his eldest sister, “I suppose you will soon set out 
for Franee, to conclude your marriage with the Dau- 
phin. I hear that the Sire de Beaujeu, with his wife 
and a brilliant company, are to be sent to meet you at 
Calais, und conduct you to Paris, where you will have 
a magnificent 1eception.” 
“You know more than I do,” replied the Princess 
Elizabeth. “Ihave heard nothing about it. But I 
believe that a messenger from our ambassador, the 
Lord Howard, is expected to-day. Then, no doubt, I 
shall learn my fate.” 
“T wish you would take me with you, Madame la 
Dauphine,” cried the Duke of York, ‘1 should so 
much like to see Paris. I am told the fetes will be 
splendid—-far finer than anything we have in London.” 
“Oh! take us all with you, dear Madame la Dan- 
phine !” cried several small voices, delightfully. “ We 
can go as demoiselles @honneur.” 

a Tou must ask the Queen, and not me,’ 
Princess Elizabeth. 
lighted to take you.” 
“T have already petitioned her Majesty,” said the 
Princess Cicely; “ and though I almost went down on 
my knees, she had the cruelty to refuse me.” 

“Oh, dear! then there is little chance for us !” 
er‘ed the Princesses Anne and Mary. 
“You forget you are both engaged to be married,” 
remarked the Prince of Wales, “ What would the 
King of Denmark say to you, Mary ?” 
“T don’t care for the King of Denmark!” replied 
the little Princess. “I have never seen him.” 
*T have never seen the Dauphin,” observed the 
Princess Elizabeth. “Yet I would not do anything 
to displease him.” 
* None of us have seen our intended husbands,” 
said Cicely.‘ Nor shall we be allowed to do so till 
our turn comes. I have no wish to visit Edinbugh, 
where my sweet Prince dwells, but I have a very 
great desire to go to Paris.” 

“T thought you were frightened of King Louis?’ 
said the Duke of York. 

“Sol am; dreadfully frightened of him,” rejoined: 
Cicely. ‘ But he won’t be at the Louvre, He never 
leaves Plessis-les-Tours. I wouldn’t go there for the 
world. They say all the babitations near the chateau 
are pulled down and the trees hung with dead bodies.” 
“Those are idle stories,’ remarked the Princess 
Elizabeth. “I make no doubt Plessis isa very pleasant 
place, and the old King extremely good-natured.” 
“ Pleesis, I am sure, cannot be worse than the Tower,’ 
remarked the Duke of York.. “I am always melancholy 
when I go there. Yet the King, our father, likes the 
lace.” 

“He has not been there of late,’ observed the Prince 
of Wales. ‘Ihave never liked the Tower since our 
uncle Clarence died there in that mysterious manner.” 
“ Yes, that was asad thing!” said the Duke of York. 
Then lowering his voice, he added, ‘ I wish it had been 
our uncle Gloucester, instead.” 

“You are an ungrateful boy,” said the Princess 
Elizabeth, gravely. ‘Your uncle Gloucester is very 
fond fof you.” 
“His love is feigned,” said the little Duke. “J 
don’t like him.” 

“ Neither do I,” observed the Prince of Wales. 
is malicious and spiteful.” 

“ You wrong him, Edward,” said Elizabeth 
his manner. He has a yood heart.” : 
“He has imposed upon you, sweet sister?” rejoined 
the Prince of Wales. “Iam not to be deceived yby 
him.” ; 

The Princess made no answer, but, turning to little 
Bridget, who had hitherto taken no part in the conver- 
sation, she said: : 

“When Iam Queen of France, as I shall be one «f 
these days, Bridget—for the King is growing old—you 
must come and stay with me at the Louvre.” 
“ That cannot be, Elizabeth!” rejoined the little girl, 
looking at her fixedly. ‘“Ishall be an abbess before 
you are Queen.” ; ; - 

“Bridget doesn’t know what she is talking about, 
cried Cicely. 

“Yes, I do,” replied the little Princess. “ IT meen to 
be a nun, and in time I shell become an albess; anl 
when I am an abbess, Elizabeth will come to see me, 
but I shall not go to her.” 

This reply made the others look rather grave, but the 
Prince of Wales called out— 

“We have talked quite long enough. 
ourselves with some game.” x 

“ What shall we play at?” cricd the Duke of York, 

“Tam for Prime-Merime,” said Cicely, 

And I for Queuc-leuleu,” said Anne, 

J prefer Cache-cache,” said Mary, 
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’ replied the 
“Tf she consents, I shall be de- 
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“My game is Cheval de Bois,” said the little] 
Catherine. 


\ling *” he asked. 


“ And so you wish to become a nun, nty little dar- 
“What put the notion in thy 


“And mine Pince-sans-rire,” added the Prince of ;head ?” 


Wales. “ But what say you, Bridget ?” 


“ Heaven, sire,” she replied, in her childish voice. 


“I don’t mean to play,” replied the future Abbess, |“ The Queen, my mother, has promised to place me 


demurely. 
“Since every one has a different choice, I will 
decide,” said the Duke of York. “ We will play at 


jin a convent.” 


“Only for a time,” observed her Majesty. 
“ And I promise to wed thee to a King, my beloved 


fox and geese. You shall all be the geese, and [ will child,” said Edward. “Thou may’st, therefore, choose 


be the fox.” 

And as they all dispersed, except the Princess 
Elizabeth and little Bridget, who remained looking on, 
the young Prince bent down his head rounded his 
should :rs-as much as he could, and altered hia gaii, so 
as to give a grotesque representatica of the Buke of 
Gloucester. 

Though absurd, the likeness was instantly recognised, 
and the younger girls screamed with laughter, as the 
little Prince chased them about the room, marching in a 
very haughty manner, like Gloucester. 

Seeing what was going on, the pages joined in the 
merriment, and the governesses and tutors looked round 
from the marteau table, at which they were seated, and 
smiled 

The royal children were in the very midst of the fun, 
when the arras curtain masking the entrance to the 
adjoining apartment was suddenly drawn aside, and the 
King and Queen came in, closely followed by the Duke 
of Gloucester. 





CHAPTER IV. 
HOW EDWARD DEEPLY RESENTED THE AFFRONT OFFERED 
HIM BY LOUIS, AND VOWED TO INVADE FRANCE AGAIN, 

So quiet was the entrance of the royal party, and 
so engrossed were the young Duke of York and the 
little princesses by their game, that for a few moments 
they were quite unconscious they were observed by 
the very person who ought not to have seen them. 

Gloucester had, therefore, the mortification of see- 
ing himself mimicked by his youthful nephew ; but 
what was infinitely more annoying, he heard the 
laughter and jests exeited by the representation. 

Nevertheless, he preserved his countenance, and 
would have feigned not to understand what was going 
on, if Malbouche, who was close behind him, had not 
called his attention to the little Duke. 

“ Perdie! his Highness is a rare mimic,” he cried. 
** He has caught me to the life.” 

“Go to, knave !” rejoined Gloucester. “The mock- 
ery is not meant for thee, as thou well know’st.” 

“For whom, then, can it be intended?” said the 
jester, innocently. ‘I cannot suppose the Duke would 
ridicule your grace. Yet, now I look again, it may 
be so.” 

At this moment the game stopped, and the little 
actors engaged in it seemed abashed. he principal 
offender expected to be severely reprimanded, but the 
King merely said to him— 

“Personal deformities ought never to be derided. 
You must not do the like again, or you will be cor- 
rected Go and apvulogise to the Duke, your uncle.” 

The young prince instantly obeyed. Assuming a 
penitential air, he went up to Gloucester and said— 

“ Your pardon, gentle uncle, if Ihave offended you.” 

“Nay, Fieve been highly diverted by your droll- 
ery, fair nephew,” replied Gloucester. “ But ’tis not 
always safe to mimic people to their face. There are 
some who might resent it, though I am not one of 
them.” 

“T hope you will not bear me malice, gentle uncle,” 
said the little Duke. “They say you are spiteful ; but 
I do not believe it, for | have ever found you good- 
natured.” 

“And so I am,” rejoined Gloucester. “They who 
call me spiteful do me great injustice,” he added, 
glancing at the Queen. “1 am as inoffensive as a lap- 
dog—unless provoked.” 

“And then as savage as a wild boar,” muttered 
Malbouche. 

“Methinks my uncle Gloucester is really angry 
with me,” observed the Duke of York in a whisper to 
the Queen. “ He says he is not, but the glance of his 
eye contradicted his words.” 

“Rest easy, fair son,” she rejoined, in the same 
tone. “I will make your peace with him anon. But 
offend him not again ; for, as I have often before told 
you, he is extremely malignant.” 

“He is watching us now, and guesses what you are 
lar a whispered the Duke. “ Heaven save me from 

im 


Among Edward’s redeeming qualities was his love 


between a palace and a convent.” 
“T choose the convent,” replied Bridget. 
“Then I shall lose thee,” observed the King, with a 
sigh. 

"No, sire ; you will always know where to find 
me,” she replied. ‘“ And I shall always be able to 
pray for your Majesty and the Queen.” 


“Heaven bless thee, my sweet child!” exclaimed 
Edward, kissing her, as he set her down, 
standing near, and said— 

* Ah! Madame la Dauphine, you will soon attain 


husband, the Dauphin. 


auphin, be forthwith solemnized. 
part, I have given him to understand that his engage 
tilled, or he must prepare for war.’ 
Princess. 
war,” 

“Have no fear,” replied Edward. 
to use threats to my good cousin. 
how mild his answer will be. 


aris.” 


things,” said the Princess. 


feel sad, at times.” 


King. 


will have no desire to quit the country, 


far gayer when you are its mistress.” 


“Wedded to the Dauphin, you will be quite my 


equal,” said the Queen. 


long life, so you will soon be Queen,” added Edward. 


“TI hope the Dauphin will like me,” said the 


Princess. 
‘Be as good a wife to him as the Queen, your mother 


the King. 
Princess. 


Madame la Dauphine,” said Gloucester. 
nothing while Louis lives. 
you please.” 
“Sound advice,” cried Edward. 
careful with the jealous old King.” 
Just then the Lord Chamberlain entered the room 
with a letter. 


cried Edward. 

“This instant, my liege,” replied Hastings; “and he 
brings this letter from Lord Howard to your Majesty. 
I trust its centents will please you.” 


im. 
plied Hastings. 
he scanned its contents, those who watched him—and 


almost every eye was upon him—could perceive that he 
was agitated by suppressed fury. 


When he had finished reading the despatch, he 


way to a violent explosion of rage. 


“ Ah, thou liar and deceiver!” he exclaimed. “Per- 


for his children, who were all warmly attached to him, |jured and perfidious as thou art, bitterly shalt thou rue 


though the strict etiquette observed at Court, pre- 
vented any strong demonstration of their regard, 

As soon as they were aware of his presence, they 
all advanced ceremoniously towards him, attended by 
their governors and tutors, an] each made him a pro- 
found obeisance, and another reverence to the Queen. 
_ The King, however, took all his younger children 
in his arms, and kissed them affectionately. 

Little Bridget appeared to be his favorite, for he 


thy treachery! Never will I rest till I have taken 
vengeance ugon thee ; never will I forgive the out- 
rageous affront offered me! I swear it by my father’s 
head! Within a month I will invade thy territories, 
with an army doubling in number that which I took 
with me before ; and when I have taken thy kingdom 
from thee, and made thee and thy son captive, thou 
wilt regret that thou didst not keep faith with me !” 

So furious were the King’s looks and gestures as he 


— tenderly into her face, as he held her up before |gave utterance to these menacing words, that the royal 


im, 





He then turned to the Princess Elizabeth, who was 


“Then do not let it trouble you more,” said the “ad ag 
“Be sure the Dauphin will not prevent you|®f Wales, gentle nephew,” said Gloucester 
from visiting us, should you feel so inclined. But| Majesty will trust you to my charge, and the cam- 
you will become so enamoured of France, that you| Pg" lasts long,enough I will teach you the art of war. 
The French 
Court is far more splendid than our own, and will be 


“ And the Kings state of health forbids all chance of her forth. 


has been to me, and he cannot fail to be content,” said 
“I will strive to imitate her, sire,” replied the 
“One piece of counsel I will venture to give you, 
“Meddle with 
When he is gone, do what 


“You cannot be too 


“Ha! the messenger has arrived from France ?” 
g 


“‘Have you any doubt ?” said the King, looking at 
“T doubt all that comes from King Louis, sire,” re- 


Edward eagerly broke the seal of the letter, and as 


from the Queen, were hurried out of the room by their 
governesses and tutors. ; 
Only the Prince of Wales and the Princess Elizabeth 
were left, and they looked frightened. 
No one ventured to address the infuriated monarch 
till this aceess of rage had passed by ; but when he 
grew somewhat calmer, the Queen said to him: 
“T compreh nd that Louis has broken his engage- 
ment; but what hath ee 

“Madame,” replied Edward, “it pains me to the 
heart to tell you, but I cannot withhoid the fact, that 
our beloved daughter, who has so long borne the title of 
Dauphine of France, has been outrageously rejected by 
the double-dealer, Louis. Yes, my sweet love, ’tis even 
so,’ he added to the Princess. ‘Thou, the fairest and 
best born Princess in Europe, hast been shame‘ully 
slighted by him.” ; 

“In what manner, my liege ?” she inquired. 

“Lord Howard’s letter, which I have just cast from 
me,” replied the King, “informs me that, three days 
ago, the Dauphin was betrothed at Amboise to Margaret 


the exalted position to which you are destined. With-|° — — of ye! — Maximilian, in the 

in a week you will set out for Paris, there to seek your] Presence of a large crowd oF nobles, 

1 am in hourly expectation of bl h ti 

a messenger from the Lord Howard, our an:bassador|°¢ss; unable to 1epress her emotion. 

to the Court of France, and I doubt not I shall re- tendethy euensing tee 

ceive from King Louis a satisfactory answer to m ¥ 
remptory ps Ree that your so a - with the make another match for you, better than the one broken 

I will brook no|# 

further delay; and to prevent any more trifling on his|_ 


“Is my brilliant dream thus ended ?” cried the Prin- 


“Take comfort, my sweet child,” cried the Queen, 
“The King, your father, will 


“*Tbat cannot be,” said the Princess. 
“TI promise you shall be a queen,” said Edward. 


ment, made with me at Piequigny, mest new be fal : But my first step shall be to punish the offender. 


will immediately return to Westminster, and sum- 


“T hope this demand may not lead to a rupture be- |™00 the whole of the nobles, and tell them I have re- 


tween your Majesty and King Louis,” observed the solved to declare war against the perfidious Louis, to 
“I should grieve to be the cause of a|2venge the affront offered to us, to them, and the 


whole kingdom, in tke person of our dearly beloved 


“Tam obliged daughter.” 
But you will see 
As I have just said, Pri -. 
= may prepare for your immediate departure for | * CES: 


“Every voice will be with you, my liege,” said 
Hastings. “Every sword will be drawn for the 


“I pray your Majesty to take me with you to 


“Tam ready to obey your Majesty’scommand in all France,” said the Prince of Wales, kneeling to the 
‘But I cannot be happier | King. eon: 
at the French Court than I amhere. Possibly I may |*ront my sister t 

never see England again, and that thought makes me 


“] will show the Dauphin that he shall not 
“ You shall go,” replied Edward. “I am well 
pleased with the request.” 

“ You may become as renowned as the first Prince 
“Tf his 


[ trust, my liege, there will be no more treaties.” 

“ Not with Louis,” rejoiped tre King, sternly. ‘““He 
shall not delude me again. If I sign a peace, it shall 
be at Paris, and I will dietate my own terms. Come, 
madam,” he added, taking the Queen’s hand to lead 
“Let usto Westminster. his is a bitter 
disappointment to both, but the wrong done shall be 
requited a hundredfold.” 

“ Sister,” said the Prince of Wales to the Princess 
as they followed the royal pair out of the room, “my 
‘/resolution is taken. Either I will slay the Dauphin, 
or the Dauphin shall slay me.” 

“T would not check your valor,” she replied, smil- 
ing through her tears; “but it is Louis who is in fault 
not the Dauphin.” 

“Then I will slay Louis !” rejoined the Prince. 





CHAPTER V. 


WHAT PASSED IN THE KING’S ANTE-CHAMBER; AND OF 
THE SECRET INSTRUCTIONS GIVEN BY GLOUCESTER TO 
CATESBY. 

Edward acted with unwonted rg 

On the day after his return to Westminster, he 
summoned ali his nobles, and acquainting them with 
the galling affront he had received, announced his in- 
tention of at once declaring war against Louis. At the 
same time, he did not neglect to refer to his own pre- 
tensions to the throne of France, but stated emphati- 
cally that he was now determined to assert them. 

The address was responded to with enthusiasm. All 
the peers present expressed the greatest indignation 
at the ill-faith and duplicity of Louis, pronounced the 
war just and necessary, and raising their hands with 
one accord, vowed to lay down tbeir lives in his Ma- 
jesty’s service. 

The Lord Mayor and the citizens who were next 


crushed it in his hand, and flinging it from him, gave|summoned, were equally enthusiastic, and undertook 


to raise all the money required. 

Moreover, the proclamation of a war with France, 
which immediately followed, caused great satisfaction 
throughout the kingdom. ‘Thus Edward had every 
prospect of obtaining the vegeance he desired. 

In return for the hearty support the King had ex- 
|perienced, he gave a series of grand banquets; and he 
indulged so freely at these entertainments, that his 
health manifestly suffered. 

The change in his appearance was so perceptible 
that those who loved him became greatly alarmed; 
while the few who desired his death, from ambitious 
or other motives, began to think that the crisis was at 











children retreated from him in terror, and at a signjhand, Among the latter was Gloucester, In his 
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dark breast fresh hopes were kindled by his royal 
brother’s recklessness. 

On the morning after one of these grand banquets, 
at which the King had sat longer than usual and 
drank more deeply, several nobles and other impor- 
tant personages were assembled in the ante-room com- 
municating with his Majesty’s bed-chamber. 

Though the hour was somewhat late, Edward had 
not yet risen, and some curiosity, not unmingled with 
uneasiness, was exhibited to learn how his Majesty 
had passed the night. The only person allowed en- 
trance to the royal chamber was the Marquis of Dor- 
set, the Queen’s son by her first marriage. Dorset was 
Constable of the Tower, and keeper of the King’s 
Treasury. The young noble had not yet re appeared. 

At length the door opened, and Dorset came forth, 
looking very grave. In reply tothe anxiovs inquiries 
addressed to him, he simply said, “His Majesty has 
passed a bad night, and will not be disturbed.” 

Among the distinguished personages in the ante 
room were the Duke of Buckingham and the Lord 
Hastings and Stanley; and as they were special favor- 
ites of the King, and generally admitted to his presence 
at all times, they naturally concluded that they could 
now go in, but the Marquis of Dorset noticing their de- 
sign, stopped them, and said : 

“ My lords, the king must not be disturbed.” 

“How is this, my lord?” cried Hastings. “Is his 
Majesty unwell? Tis the first time I have been ex- 
cluded from his chamber. I will go in !” 

“ And so will i!” said Buckingham. 

“Do as you please, my lords,” observed Dorset. “I 
have repeated his Majesty’s injunctions.” 

And bowing haughtily, he mvuved on through the 
ante-chamber. 

A strong feeling of animosity, as we have already 
mentioned, existed between the old nobility and the 
Queen’ family, of whom Lord Rivers ond the Mar- 
quis of Dorset were the head. Hastings and the 
others were, therefore, highly displeased that Dorset 
should be preferred to them, but they hesitated to 
disobey the King’s express demands. 

“Tf aught happens that presumptuous upstart’s 
pride shall be lowered!” said Buckingham. “ Tis 
my belief he has kept us from his seeing his Majesty. 
I heap nothing ails the King.” 

“Nothing more than a sick headache, caused by 
last night’s excess,” said Hastings. “But Dorset 
would have us believe that his Majesty is really ill.” 

“ And so he is,” observed Lord Stanley. ‘ Most 
assuredly, if he continues in this mad course, he will 
kill himself.” 

“ He will never be able to conduct the war with 
France in person,” said Hastings. 

“No; he must relinquish the command of the army 
to Gloucester,” said Buckingham; “and that will 
mortify his Majesty greatly. ile counted upon enter- 
ing Paris in triumph” 

“‘ His absence will be a great gain to Louis, and 
render the issue of the contest doubtful,” said Lord 
Stanley, “’Tis almost to be regretted now that the 
war has been undertaken.” 

Just then the Duke of Gloucester entered the ante- 
chamber, attended by Catesby. He directed his 
steps towards the three nobles, who advanced to salute 
him. 

“ Ts not the king visible ?” he asked. 

“No one has seen him but Dorset,” replied Hastings. 
“ But your Highness can go in, if you list.” 

“Ts he ill? Is Dr. Lewis with him ?” said Glouces- 
ter, quickly. “If so, I will see him.” 

“ His Majesty, I trow, will be well enough to join 
the banquet this evening, and drink more wine of 
Chalosse,” observed Buckingham, significantly. 

“Ha! is that all ?” cried Gloucester. 

“ Your highness should dissuade him from his fatal 
course,” said Hastings. “If he persists in it, there 
can be but one result.” 

“T dissuade him !” cried Gloucester. “I have no 
influence with him, as you wot well. Get Mistress 
Shore to advise him. She might check him in this 
baneful habit. None else can. I am sorry not to see 
the King—but it matters not. He might not be in 
the humor to talk to me. I am about to set out for 
York; as [ have some matters to arrange there for his 
a before we start for France.” 

Then, taking Buckingham’s arm, he whispered in 





gave thee ?” 

“TT carry it ever about me, your highness,” repeated 
the other. 

“Use it to-night,” said Gloucester. “Use it cau- 
tiously, as I bade thee. A few drops will suffice. 
The king drinks nothing but wine of Chalosse. Hand 
him the cup.” 

(To be oontinued tp our next.’ 





[From the Argosy.\ 
MADGE'S SACRIFICE. 
BY E. M. ALFORD. 

{Concluded from our last.] 
Presently the dinner-bell rang, and Madge started up, 
realizing for the first time the ordeal she had to go 
through, and in her present aching state dreading it ex- 
tremely, Tbe pain was a sufficient excuse for a little 
delay. So, locking her door, she sent down a message 
that her head ached badly, and she bad rather rest than 
eat, and then covering herself up on the bed, she fell in- 
to a sound slumber. 

Twilight was creeping on when she awoke, much re- 
freshed, though cold and hungry. She smoothed down 
the short ends of gold, that had got stivered out into a 
sort of halo during her sleep, and descending to the oak- 
paneled parlor. 

There, as she expected, was the whole family nearly 
sitting round the hearth in its gloaming. But, as she 
had not expected, another youth sat by Kit’s side; 
Tom Helston bimself. He had joyfully set off for 
home as soon as Kit’s remittance had arrived. 

He sprang up eagerly to greet her as she came in, 
but gave an involuntary start as the firelight played 
on the glossy cropped head. 

At the same moment a chorus of voices exclaimed 
“ Why Madge, what have you done to yourself ?” 

“ You look like a charity-school girl,” said pert Miss 
Nellie. 

“ Or an escaped convict,” chimed in Master Bob. 

“Or an unfledged duckling !” suggested Kit. 

“ What has become of your golden plumage, my 
bird ?” asked the father kindly, making room for poor 
blushing Madge on the chimney settee, beside him. 
He noted that the merry blue eyes were glistening, 
and though puzzled himself, longed to shield his 
darling. 

Madge made a desperate effort to rally her spirits, 
and resist the inclination to rush off and hide her lit- 
erally diminished head on her own pillow. 

“ ve turned it into more substantial gold, father,” 
she said, looking up into the kind face by her side. “I 
know Iam a fright, but if you would only none of 
ycu look at me these holidays, I dare say it will have 
grown to a decent length again by the next.” 

“ Sold it!” exclaimed the chorus of voices again. 
“ Who’d have thought of Madge being so mercenary.” 

Poor Madge! the ordeal was far worse than she 
had anticipated. 

“T wanted the money for a very particular pur- 
pose. Father, mother, indeed it was very important,” 
she urged, as she saw the surprised and rather pained 
expression on her father’s face, and the disapproving 
frown on her mothers. 

“T think Madge, you might have consulted me on 
the matter, first,” said the latter. 

“It’s altogether preposterous,” said Kit angrily, as 
he pushed back his chair and hastily left the room. 

“Vm sorry lve vexed every one so,” said poor 
Madge; “but still I think it was right. I’m afraid,” 
she added, trying to rally, “you | cared for my 
poor wig, not for its wearer at all. I never guessed 
before how like Samson I was, nor that all my power 
would depart with my hair.” 

Tom Helston said nothing, but sat looking very 
blank for awhile, and soon took his departure. 

The same evening, as he sat with his sister over the 
cottage fire, he exclaimed, not apropos of anything 
that had been said before : 

“It’s a miserable old concern of a world, Polly ! 
The people you think tbe highest and best, turn out 
to be mean, money-loving, common-place folks, after 
all.” And the good-humored face puckered itself into 
a most uncomfortable frown. 

Ill. 











Madge’s Christmas did not promise to be a very 
bright one this year. And had she npt been sustained 


by entering into the true spirit of that blessed festival toe, and that was quite beyond their powers. 


hisear. “Should aught happen—you understand—|I think her brave heart would have given way to de- 


should aught happen, I say, send an express to me to 
York.” ; 


“ Without an instant’s delay,” replied the Duke. 
“Envugh,” replied Gloucester. 


I will write to his majesty from York.” 


throng of nobles, as he passed through their midst. 


Near the door the room was clear, and halting there, 
he said to Catesby, by whom he wasstill attended, 
“Remain here. Attend the banquet to-night, and 
write me word how his Majesty looks. Dost heed ?”|day times, and Madge’s devoted admirer, a change 

Catesby bowed assent, and the Duke added, in a low had come over the youth, his sister declaring that he 

ou hast to| was sulky from morning till night 


and deeply-significant voice, “The work th 


Then, turning to 


the others, he said aloud, “ Farewell, my lords! Tell| fact of working for herself so early had made the girl 
the king I have been here, but would not disturb him. | of eighteen more independent in her fcelings than be- 


pression and discontent under her troubles. 


parents before taking so decided a step. 


i ¢ n ; ‘came her age. And now no further word of blame|has always hung the mistletoe before !” 
With this he moved off, bowing haughtily to the!came from either father and mother concerning 


| 


troubled fancy dwelt on her exaggerated. 


As for Tom, generally so full of life and fun at holi-| must be told, each felt a certain amount of depression 


do must be no longer delayed. Thou hast the phial | 


| In her generous impulsiveness she had not consid- 
jered, asshe should have done, the duty she owed her! : . 
Perhaps the eseme, too, for I know he’s only moping about at 


| her deed, she thought she could detect a shade of dis-| throw a gloom over the party. 
|*ppointment and distrust in their faces, which her! sed the rollicking fun that Kit and Tom together gene- 


, and always railing 





| against the unpoetical, money-making spirit of the 
age. 

But worst of all was Kit—Kit, for whom all this 
annoyance had been encountered. Instead of thank- 
ing hex when she put £10 note into his hand, thinking 
that here, at least, would be a ray of pleasure, he 
crumpled it up almost savagely, and said, with as 
much temper as such an easy-going lad was capable of. 

“Tve a mind to toss the dirty bit of paper into the 
fire, Madge. I call it uncommon hard lines on a fel- 
low to be made out such a brute as all that.” 

“ As all what, Kit ?” 

“Why, to take the very hair off his sister’s head to 
pay his beggarly bills. i wish all those books had 
been at the bottom of the sea, and my best suit into 
the bargain !” 

“That would have been a pity, as the fishes wouldn’t 

ave appreciated them,” said Madge trying to laugh. 

“Now, don’t chaff, Madge. I am awfully put out, 
I can tell you. Iwouldn’t have had it happen for 
twice the money. Why, I thought I might have had 
you up to Oxford this comem., if I pinched a bit. But 
I couldn’t have the face to lionize you now.” 

“Oh! Kit, don’t bother like all the rest!” said 
poor Madge, driven to speak out at last. And there- 
with the tears overflowed. 

Kit couldn’t stand that, so he strode off with the 
hardly-earned money. The next day he walked into 
the town again to receive another ten-pound note 
from the bookseller, on the receipt of the huge box of 
books sent from Oxford by the lad’s order. On his 
way home he met Tom Helstan, and paid him the re- 
mainder of his debt. But Tom was ungracious, too. 

“Tf you were so flush of money, Kit, why couldn’t 
you have given your sister what she wanted? Td 
have waited gladly.” 

It was on the tip of Kit’s tongue to tell the tale of 
the hair, only Madge had bound him over to keep the 
peace, fcaring his friend’s refusal to take the money so 
earned. Thus Kit could but shrug his shoulders, and 
say, somewhat enigmatically: “1 tell you what it is, 
Tom, I don’t know about intellectual equality and all 
that tall-talk; but as tothe moral line, they beat us 
all to bits, and no mistake!” And so tne friends 
parted.’ 

Poor Kit ! he had never felt so ashamed of himself 
in his short life before. It seemed to put his easy- 
going self-indulgence and carelessness about money 
affairs in quite a new light. He called himself a great 
many ugly names in private and wore a defiant, ag- 
grieved air in public for some days. At last, on 
Christmas Eve, he could stand it no longer, and start- 
led Madge with the exclamation: “I say, Madge, it’s 
more than a fellow can stand. I wouldn’t have come 
home this vac. if I’@ know how horrid it would be. 
I'm not going to keep the peace any longer. So you 
must let me off. I shall tell the governor first, and 
Tom after. <A fellow can’t go through Christmas with 
a thing like this on his mind !” 

“Very well, Kit; only don’t let Tom make a fuss 
about the money. Now my hair’s gone, it would be 
too bad to have lost it in vain.” 

“You won’t have done that, Madge, anyhow,” said 
Kit, in a choky voice. “ You’ve made me see myself 
in my right colors at last. I had no idea before what 
aseltish villain I was.” 

Madge smiled brightly up into the dolorous face 
above her, saying: “ You are our own dear old Kit, of 
whom we shall all be proud some day, I know!” 

And so, with lightened hearts, the two separated: 
Kit to repair to his father’s study, there to make his 
contrite confession, and explain Madge’s sacrifice; 
Madge to lay out the two pounds Kit had returded to 
her, on buns and presents for the school-children’s 
feast, which was to take place on this Christmas Eve. 

The oak-paneled parlor before described was to be 
the scene of the festivities, where forty boys and girls 
were to be regaled first, and entertained after by a 
Christmas-tree and magic-lantern, the former to be 
presided over by Madge and Mary Helston, the latter 
to be managed by Kit and Tom, 

The girls had been pricking their fingers over holly 
|decorations, and making their arms ache with deck- 
ing the tree during a good part of the afternoon, with 
only Nelly and Bob, aud little Clare as their helpers 
or hinderers. The last thing was to hang the mistle- 
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“T wish Tom were here,” sighed Mary. “ He used 
to be so ready to help in this sort of thing. But when 
I asked him to come with me to-day, he looked quite 
glum, and said he had other things to attend to. So 














home, and worrying mother with his dismals. 
* And Kit’s gone out, too,,” said Nellie; “ and he 


The absence of the respective brothers seemed to 
The young ones mis- 


rally set going. And the two girls, I think, if the truth 
at the defection of their respective cavaliers, Fer poor 


Kit had been too much out of heart with himself this 
Christmas-tide to venture much into Mary’s presence; 
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looking upon her, as he did, asa superior being to 
himself; one whom it was almost profanation for such 
a good-for-nothing spendthrift to dare to approach. 

Tom Helston, on the other hand, had nursed his 
wrath against Madge for the mercenary disposal of 
her hair. And though sore at heart over his broken 
idol, had yet been barely civil to her when they un 
avoidably met. 

Now Madge felt this much more than she could have 
believed possible. She had always felt 1 great interest 
in Tom, and in his successes at school end college. But 
she had fancied this a similar sisterly interest to that 
which she had taken in Kit’s triumphs at cricket and 
foot-ball. Nor did she guess till deprived of it how 
precious his friendship was to her; nor how much of 
her own mental growth she owed to the long holiday 
letters with the clever, well-read Oxonian ; nor how 
much the tedium of school-work was cheered by the 
thought of how Tom Helston would expect her to be 
well up in this, or to cultivate her taste for that. She 
knew now that she had disappointed him, and felt 
depressed with the consciousness, 

The twilight was creeping on, and the spiritless 
workers were sitting listlessly on the chimney settces, 
when, with a merry peal of laughter, Kit burst into the 
room, laden with a great branch of glistening holly 
thickly besprinkled with berries, and followed more 
quietly by Tom with a gigantic misletoe-bough. 

“ Hallo! little ones,” cried Kit, throwing down his 
holly, “set to work and strip off all these sprigs, while 
Tom and I hoist this fine fellow to the ceiling. By your 
leave, Miss Mary,” stooping to kiss the blushing girl, as 
she stood admiring the pretty white berries of the 
bough he had suspended. 

Kit was himself again, and no mistake, as full of fun 
and frolic as the most frolicsome could wish. And 
pretty Mary brightened up, and the children grew 
uproarious. But Madge, though happy in the changed 
aspect of things, felt shy and ill at case, and uncom- 
fortably conscious of her cropped head. 

While Tom, generally so full of quiet humor, and so 
ready to respond to Kit’s jokes, looked unwontedly 
grave for him, with a new expression on his kind, clever 
face, that Madge could not interpret. + 

At last the mistletoe was hung, and ail arrangements 
completed, half an hour before the time for the arrival 
of the guests, when Kit exclaimed : 


“ Now for a coze round the fire, and see who can tell 


the most horrible stories !” 


“No, no!” said little Clare, “ I don’t like Kit’s stories; 
Please, Mr. Tom, 


they're all about ghosts and ogres. 
tell us a fuiry story ; I like your stories best.” 
And the little maid climbed on his knee, and nestled 


her curly head against his shoulder, composing herself 


to a comfortable listening, with one chubby finger thrust 
into her mouth. 

“ Very well,” said Tom ; ‘ I'll try.” 

Once upon a time there wasa very beautiful Princess, 
and she was as good as she was beautiful. Everybody 
praised her; some for her beauty, some fur her good- 
ness, and not a few for both. 

She was always dressed, too, in the loveliest dresses, 
and wore the most dazzling jewels in the world. And 
the people of that country were very proud of their 
Princess, and of all her beauty and splendid attire. 

Now, it came to pass that there was a dreadful famine 
in one part of that land. It was the people’s own fault, 
because they had been tco lazy to sow the seeds properly 
in the Spring. But the consequence was that women 
andchildren, and even streng men were dying for want 
of food, and from lack of money to buy food from those 
who had plenty. 

At last, in their trouble, they went to the good Prin- 
cess and asked her to he!p them. 

So she emptied all her coffers and gave them every 
penny she had, and they went away happy. 

But soon they came again in as much distress as 
before ; for that money was all spent, and the famine 
was worse than ever. 

Then the Princess took off all her brilliant jewels and 
gave them to the beggars. But the courtiers grumbled 
and said : ‘Why should our Princess lose her beauty for 
the gake of these miserables? There is nothing so 
priceless as beauty.’ 

Then the Princess answered : ‘ Look on me, my peo- 
ple. the fairy Selbstverleugnung* maketh amends.’ 

And as they looked, they saw 4 fairy wand waved 
over their Princess, and were obliged to confess that 
her beauty was more dazzling than before. 

But again the poor people came in their tattered gar- 
ments to ask for bread. ‘Then the Princess arose and 
tookone of the poor women with ber into an inner 
chamber, and exchanged ber own gorgeous attire for the 
tattered clothing of the poor woman, and returned again 
to her throne. 

But when the courtiers saw what was done they were 
more furious still, and exclaimed: ‘Shame on our 
Princess to insult her beauty thus. There is nothing 
80 priceless as beauty !’ 

But again the fairy wand waved in the air over her 
bent head, and again the people confessed, ‘ Her beauty 
18 More dazzling than ever!’ 

°Self-sacritce, 





When next the beggars came, the courtiers jeered at 
them add said : ‘ Go home, ye knaves! ye have spoiled 
our Princess already. What would you have of her 
now ?’ 

But the Princess lifted her snowy arms, and took 
out the pin that fastened her golden locks, till they 
fell, a shower of real gold, around her, and flowed 
over the steps of the throne to the very feet of the 
beggars. Then the Princess called for a pair of 
shears and clipped them all off, and the beggars gath- 
ered up the shining gold in armfuls, and went away 
blessing her. 

But the courtiers were furious now, and would have 
pursued and beaten the beggars, had not the Princess 
called to them in her gracious tones, and said: “Look 
on ime my people; the fairy Selbstverleuagnung mak- 
eth amends.’ And when ihey turned, lo! there was 
the wand waving over the heads of the Princess, and 
her beauty was more dazzling than ever ! 

Again the beggars came in their distress, and now 
the Princess was puzzled for a moment. But present- 
ly she sent for a clever dentist, who put her under 
laughing-gas,and drew all her pearly teeth in a twink- 
ling by the power of steam. Each tooth was a separate 
pearl of great value. So the beggars went away richer 
than ever with their their thirty-six precious pearls, 
and never came to beg of their Princess any more, but 
bought corn, and cropped their lands diligently, sing- 
ing the praises of their beautiful Princess, who had 
given her very hair and her teeth for them! 

But when the courtiers saw the dainty pearls fall 
from her ruby lips, they were mad with anger, and 
ran upon the beggars to kill them, 

But suddenly the sweet tones of the princess check- 
od them, as she cried: ‘Look on me, my people, and 
confess that the fairy Selbstverleugnung yet maketh 
amends,’ 

So they turned and looked on her, and the courtiers 
had to shade their eyes with their hands, so dazzling 
was the brilliancy of her beauty. 


fairy Selbstverleugnung! Ilail to our peerless Prin- 
cess ! Beauty is precious for beauty’s sake, but the 
beauty of Selbstverleugnung is beyond all price ?” 

“* What a funny story!” said little Clare. “ What 
does that long word mean ?” 

“It means self-sacrifice,” said Tom, “ and it is the 
name of the good fairy that makes even ugly people 
beautiful, and makes the lovely lovelier far.” 

“Vm sure the Princess couldn't have looked pretty,” 
asserted Nellie, “when all her hair was gone, and her 
teeth too. She must have been a worse fright even 
than Madge !” 

On hearing her own name’ Madge looked up from 
her intense gaze into the fire, and glanced across at 
Tom on the opposite settee. But as their eyes met 
a conscious blush passed over her fair face, and the 
blue eyes drooped again under his earnest gaze, while 
little Clare added to her confusion by exclaiming, 
with a sudden happy thought. 

“TI do believe Mr. Tom meant Madge all along, and 
that she is his beautiful Princess !” 

Upon this Madge rose, saying she must go and look 
out for her guests. 

And Tom presently followed her, and found her 
standing in the quaint old porch, coolling her blush- 
ing cheeks in the frosty air, and waiting for the 
children. 

“Oh ! Madge,” he said in a tone of entreaty, “will 
you be my own beautiful Princess, and teach me 
through lite your lesson of Selbstverleugnung ?” 

Madge raised her glistening blue eyes to his,and said, 
smiling through her tears: 

“Oh! Tom, how can I be that, when you know I 
am such a fright ?” 

How Tom convinced her of the contrary, it is not 
our mission to inquire. We only know that the con- 
siderate school children gave them time to settle the 
matter there in the porch t» their mutual satisfaction, 
and that the said children received a beaming wel- 
come from the happy pair as their reward, when at 
last they made their appearance, trooping up band in 
hand to the vicarage, singing a carol as they went. 

Never had a happier Christmas eve been passed 
under that dear ojd vicarage roof than was spent by 
the young people on this particular occasion, enter- 
taining their merry guests. And when the Vicar laid 
his hand on Madge’s head as she wished him good- 
night, saying, “ Bless you, my child, it was a golden 
wy after all ;” she felt that her cup at least was brim 
ull. 

Some years have passed since ther. Kit has taken 
his degree without any more failures or debts, and is 
helping his father as a curate; the villagers respecting 
him none the less for being the best cricketer in all 
the country round. He and his pretty wife live with 
her mother in the dainty cottage aforementioned. 


His friend Tom has led a brilliant c»reer so far, and 


Then they exclaimed with one voice: ‘ Hail to the/& 


BLacK BESS; 
An Historical Tale of ‘‘The Good Old Times.” 


By Edward Viles. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
DICK SETS OUT FOR LONDON IN SEARCH OF BLACK BESS, AND 
HAS A NARROW ESCAPE OF HIS LIFE. 

“Now this,” said Dick, as he rose from his seat and 
gave himself a good shake; “ now this is alittle affair 
which, although there does not seem to be an opportu- 
nity at the present, I shall try my best to unravel. It 
has in it every element of the mysterious; besides which 
I feel a very warm interest in this young wife, and it will 
go hard if we do not become better acquainted than we 
are at present. Who knows my unsuspected presence 
at this secret marriage ? and my being a witness of it 
:nay be a circumstance that wili, perhaps, some day tura 
out to my advantage !” 

By the time Turpin had finished these reflections the 
vestry door was opened, and the little party again made 
their way into the church. 

They did not pause, however, but went straight to the 
entrance and departed. 

The clergyman and the beadle remained upon the 
threshold. 

Turpin heard the grating of the wheels of the vehicles 
along the graveled avenue. 

“They’re gone,” said Mr. Goggs. 

“ Sir ?” said the parson, “ did my hearing deceive me, 
or were those words addressed to me ?” 

“IT humbly begs your honor’s worship’s pardon, sir,” 
replied Mr. Goggs, ina cringing tone. “ Very humbly 
begs it.” 

The parson put on an air of importance. 

“ You should bear in mind, Mr. Goggs,” he said, pom- 
pously, “ that there isa certain amount of proper defer- 
ence due from you tu me.” 

“T humbly is aware of that, your worship. I merely 
ventured to remark, or rather to make the observation, 
that our late honored and respected bridal party had 
one.” 

“It was a piece of unwarrantable presumption upon 
your part, Mr. Goggs.” 

‘Oh ! your worship !” 

“ A man, Mr. Goggs, who has fiiied under me the posts 
or duties of headle and sexton for so many years 48 you 
have, ouglit to know better than make such a disrespect- 
ful assertion!” 

“Yes, your worship.” 

“ You should never assert anything to me as a fact, 
Mr. Goggs, if you are ever so assured of it; but you may 
venture, in a proper sort of way, to mildly suggest any- 
thing to me, but nothing more !” 

“Very good, your worship.” 

‘Now, put out the candles, Mr. Goggs, and then lock 
up the church.” 

“ I will, your honor’s most respectful worship. Good- 
night, your worship !” 

* Good-night, Goggs ! good-night !” 

‘‘Him be hanged!” growled the beadle, as he turned 
and came up the aisle. “ ‘Gcod-night, Goggs ! forsooth ! 
Why don’t he set mo the example of being so d d 
respectful ?” 

“'That’s just what I should like to know, old fellow !” 
said Turpin, as he leaned over the gallery, and looked 
with a quizzical expression into the face of Mr. Goggs. 

We really wish we cculd convey a proper idea of the 
look of blauk astonishment, that overspread the beadlo’s 











face as the unexpected sound of a human voice fell upon 
his ear. He glared all round with wide open mouth and 
eyes. 

| “Don’t be afraid: it’s all right !” said Turpin. 

As he spoke he got upon the edge of the gallery, and 
jumped into the pulpit, which was but a foot or two be- 
\low him. 
| “The devil! the devil !” screamed Mr. Goggs, in an 
vagony of fear. “ffelp! help! Murder ! murder!” 
| In some inexplicable way he seemed to roll down the 
‘aisle, and out of the front door of the church in a 
/ moment. 

Turpin roared with laughter as he descended the pul- 
|pit stairs. 
| When he reached the door the beadle was quite out 


. |of sight. 


«T fancy I have disturbed bis nervous system alittle, 
and given him a fright that he won’t get over yet a bit. 
I should’nt wonder, though, if be’ don’t arouse some one 
and come back, so I had better make himself scarce.” 

Turpin sauntered down the gravel path towards the 
turnstile. 

He paused for a moment with his hand upon one of its 
crossbars. . 

“How am I to get Bess?” he asked himself. “TI 
could not help it, and yet I wish I had not left her 
behind. I suppose the only thing | can do is to make 
my way back to London with the least possible delay, 
and in the best way I can.” 

No living moving thing was in sight as he directed 
his steps down the green leafy lane into the high road. 





is looked upon as one of the most promising young 
barristers at the Bar. His wife’s golden head is often | 
bent with his over his work, and she is in the full! 
sense of the word “a helpmeet” for him. | 








“It surely must be near daybreak,” said Turpin, as 
he looked up at the sky, “and yet I'see no light in 
the east. I suppose it is because the moon shines so 
brilliantly.” 
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He walked rapidly along the highway in the direc- 
tion of London, and after proceeding rather more than 
than a mile saw something which filled him with 
pleasure. 


It was a waggon, drawn by a team of horses, creep | 


ing slowly up a hill. 

“ That’s the ticket,” said Turpin, as he changed his 
walk toarun. “I will try if I cannot ride the rest of 
the way to town.” 

Turpin gained very rapidly upon the waggon, and 
overtook it just as the driver came to halt about half 
way up the hill. : 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE OFFICERS SURROUND THE MARKET WAGGON, AND 
MAKE TURPIN A PRISONER. 

“Hoy !” shouted Turpin. , 

“ Well, what now ?, asked the driver, who seemed 
only partially awake. 

“You're on your way to London, ain't you ?” 

“What if I be?” 

* Don’t be surly—I know you are. 
give me a lift.” 

The man roused up a little on hearing this, and 
from his very high seat looked down curiously upon 
Turpin. 

“T don’t mind it if I do give you a lift,” he said, 
after a few minutes observation. 

“ All right.” 

“That 1s,” he added, “if you don’t mind riding a- 
top of the carrots and turnips, and standing some beer 
as soon as we reach the ‘ Red Cow’ at Acton.” 

“ With all my heart. How far is it ?” 

*¢ Well, maybe it’s a matter of four miles.” 

* No more ?” 

“No. Climb up, I won’t wait.” 

With a little difficult Turpin climbed up on to the 
top of the waggon. It was one of those huge, clumsy 
conveyances, drawn by five powerful horses, which, 
by an early riser, are still to be seen crawling every 
morning into Covent-garden market. 

Turpin found himself on a not very soft place to sit 
down upon, and about fourteen feet from the ground. 

As soon as he had settled himself a little the driver 
addressed some words to his horses in a language 
which was quite unintelligible to Turpin, but ap- 
parently not so to the horses, for they shook their 
heads, causing the bells on their harness to tinkle, and 
began to descend the hill. 

urpin soon found his most comfortable position 
was a recumbent one, so he adopted it, resting his head 
on his elbow. 

“You are ont uncommonly early,” he said to the 
countryman, for Turpin was one who could never re- 
main in anybody’s company long without beginning a 
conversation of some sort; “have you come far ?”, 

“ Just other side Uxbridge; that’s all.” 

“ Going to market, I suppose ?” 

“T be.” 

“What time is it ?” 

“Not much after three. Kim up?” 

“Three. Is it possible you get to market so early. 
You must start overnight.” 

“T be very late this morning. I shall be one o’ the 
last in. Some’ll have been there four hours before 
me.” 

“Indeed !” 

“Them as comes fust gets rid o’ their load fust, and 
gets the best price for it.” 

“Oh! that’s it, is it ?” 

“ Yes it be.” 

“So you all try how soon you can get there?” 

“ We does.” 

“Then how is it you are so late this morning ?” 


I want you to 


| * And you will lose the sale for a great deal of your 
stuff?” 

| “Oh! I don’t know for that, but I shan’t get such a 
_good price as I ought.” 

In such rude talk as this Dick whiled away the time 
which otherwise would have passed very slowly, and he 

| was quite surprised when the driver said— 

* We're at Acton now, and yonder by tho roadside 
| you can see the truss of straw hanging outside the ‘ Red 
| Cow.’” 

“Oh! is that it? There seems a good many horses 
and men about.” 

‘Yes, sure to be. Some’ll be going to market, but 
more coming back, and we always stop for a little while 
both going and coming, so on market days they do a little 
trade.” 

“They must do.” 

As they approached the old inv, the bustle became 
greater and greater, and the road was quite choked up 
with vehicles. 

The driver who had given Dicka lift, was obliged to 
draw up fifty yards or so from the inn door, 

“Now, my friend,” said Turpin, as the man prepared 
to alight, “I don’t want to come down and enter the inn 
with you, but here is half-a-crown, and youcan get what 
you like for yourself.” 

“Thank your honor,” he said, holding out his hand. 

Turpin placed the coin within it. 

The driver looked very closely and earnestly into 
Turpin’s face as he did so, and then by the exercise of 
great gymnastic skill got down off his scat. 

Dick laid still closer down upon the vegetables, for he 
by no means wished to court observation. 

No thought of the danger which menaced him entered 
his mind, and ag he laid down and looked up at the sky 
be fell into a deep reverie. 

We will return to the driver. 

As soon as he found his feet touch the earth, he cast 
one anxious glance np at the top of his wagon, and then 
made his way as quickly as he could towards the “ Red 
Cow.” 

His purpose he no doubt considered a vitally impor- 
tant one. 

He had recognized Turpin, for he had once before had 
a good look at him as the highwayman stood at an inn 
door. 

The first glance which he gave when Turpin asked for 
a lift, was sufficient to assure him of his identity, for the 
man possessed, the by no mcans uncommon faculty of 
immediately recognizing anyone he had once seen, 

When, however, Turpin placed the money in his 
hand, their faces were close together, and he had an op- 
portunity of scrutinizing Dick’s closely, which confirmed 
him in his recognition. He was quite sure he was not 
|mistaken. 

There was a great number of people standing round 
the front door of the ** Red Cow,” drinking and making 
an early breakfast, and he was rather ata loss how to 
proceed, 

He knew what a large amount was offered for Turpin’s 
apprehension—a fortune for a man in his position; and, 
of course, he naturally enough wished to obtain as large 
a share of it for himself, as he possibly could. 

It was in this way, the large rewards offered for the 
simple apprehension of a c1iminal in those days defeat- 
ed their own object, for it made people think just as the 
driver of the market-wagon did. 

At length, after some moments’ cogitation, finding 
himself just as undecided as he was before, he resolved 
to take the landlord of the “ Red Cow” into his confi- 
dence, and be guided by him as to what he ought to do. 

He was impelled to this course by the conviction that 
he had no time to lose, for if he was absent many mo- 








“ Why you see, it was through aaccident. ‘ *here’s| ments the highwayman’s suspicions would be aroused, 


a very narrow gate leading from our farm into the and then the large sum of money would slip through his 


road, asis barely wide enough to let this waggon| fingers. 
y g ss g 


through.” 


Turpin could hardly help laughing at the idea of call- decision, the driver was in a violent hurry to act upon it 
ing it a narrow gate, that would allow such a monstrous |as soon as it was made, and he hastened down the pass- 
four-wheeled affair to pass through; but the man was |age towards the bar wita the dread at his heart that he 


Like most of those persons who are slow to come to a 


| 


right enough: he spoke comparatively, and all things are should be too late. 


big or little, wide or narrow, by comparison. 
“Well, what then ?” he asked. 


way, and I was just guiding the team throughghe gate 
when the darned thing turned tho fore-wheel a bit aside 


ono.” 
“That was a misfortune.” 
“ But that ain’t the worst part of it.” 
ac No ?” 


“No. Inconsekence of the wheel coming off the 


, clamoring loudly for refreshment. 


b 


|so he was again thrown upon his own resources. 


_ He was beginning to despair, when he noticed for the 
first time that among those who were standing at the bar 


were four or five London police-officers. 


wagon upset, and out came all the carrots and turnips. | dential. 


Warn’t old Gripps just savagerous.” 
“Who ?” - . 


“ Old Gripps; that’s my gaffer, and him as owns the 


‘arm.” 


« Oh! I see !” 


‘He came down like a roaring bull, and didn’t he set 


on tol? But ’twarn’t my fault, [ couldn't help it.” 
‘* But you put matters all right ?” 


“Oh! yes; we put on a new wheel, and loaded the 


wagon azain; but it took above five hours altogether.” 








jof the inn. ‘ 
| The driver was a 


| police-officer, who happened to be the smallest of the 


| lot, out into the yard in front of the inn in a twinkling. 





with wonder in their looks. 


His spirits sank to zero when he saw the landlord 
wholly intent upon serving his customers, whom, how- 
“‘ Why there was a brick’s end or summat lying in the| ever, he could not supply fast enough, for many were 


It did not require a second glance to show him the 
and bump against the post it went, and off came the hind ; hopelessness of being able to ask the landlord’s advice, 


He considered their presence as something provi- 
With the manner of a perfect maniac, he made a rush 
at the police-officer who was nearest to him, and, seizing | nice dance to-night, and how you came 
him by the collar, began to drag him along the passage | this wagon I can’t conceive, 
tall, robust fellow, strong enough to 
pick up an ox aud carry it in his arms, so he had the |be alluded. 


The others set down their glasses, and followed them | purpler than usual in the face,as his impatience increased. 





















































The driver was a little out of breath—not with exer- 
tion, but excitement—and when he had got the officer 
outside ha could not speak, but kept opening and shut- 
ting his mouth in a most extraordinary manner. 

The officer felt convinced he was in the clutches of a 
madmam, and he shouted loudly for help. 
The others sprang forward to his rescue. 
“ Reward !” gasped the driver. 

The officers pricked up their ears, and thought they 
had, perhaps, got hold of a good thing. 

The one in command, and who was a_purple-faced, 
apoplectic-looking man, with a temper as short as his 
neck, no sooner heard the driver pronounce the word 
“reward,” than he seized him by the neck, and in the 
strength which passion for a moment gave him, shook 
him to and fro. 

“Speak out, you dolt!” he cried. 
What have you got to say ?” 

It was a fatal couase to pursue if he wished to elicit 
any intormation. 

“ Reward !” was all the countryman could utter, but 
he pointed in the direction of the wagon. As, however, 
there were at least’a dozen standing ab outit, the officers 
were not much wiser. 
“Reward for what?” they cried, while the purple- 
faced man looked as though he meditated a second 
attack, 

“Thousand pounds !” said the driver. 
“Dick Turpin it is!” they exclaimed, 
caught him, and wants the reward !” 

The driver nodded his head rapidly. 

He did not see the sly wink the officers gave their 
companions, or he would have sunk to the ground in dis- 
may. It was so dreadfully expressive. 
* Where is he? Show him to us, and you shall haye 
the reward.” 

“ He’s lying down on top o’ my wagon ©’ turnips, 
Come along; I'l] show him to you.” 
They obeyed with alacrity, and tae officer with the 
purple face, as he passed the front door of the inn, shout- 
ed, as loud as he could— 

“Let those who wish to earn five pounds in the next 
five minutes follow me!” 
It was ludicrous to seo with what haste those who 
were drinking put down their glasses and made a rush 
out of the door of the inn, 

The bar was vacant in an instant. 
Then, sccing the officers a few yards off running with 
all their might, they hurried after them as fast as their 
legs would carry them over the ground. 


CHAPTER XX, 
DICK TURPIN HAS A VERY UNCOMFORTABLE JOURNEY TO 
LONDON IN COMPANY WITH THE POLICE, 


“Make haste, 


“He has 


In the meantime, Turpin lay placidly enough on his 
rather hard bed of vegetables. 

Strange to say, he felt perfectly secure, and no thought 
of danger entered his head for a moment. 

His mind was filled with the image of the fair Eliza- 
beth Chudleigh, whose marriage he had seen solemn- 
ized under such peculiar circumstances, and so much did 
the subject engross his attention, that the hubbub which 
had taken place in the inn-yard had failed to rouse him, 
and it was not until the officers actually reached the 
wagon that he was aware of the peril in which he was 
placed. ; 
He recovered, though, in a moment the use of his 
thoughts and limbs, and he sprang to his feet instantly. 
He saw at a glance he was taken, and that, unless 
something most miraculous occurred, there was not the 
slightest possibility of his making his escape. 

“ Give in, give in at once, Dick!” shouted the officer 
with the purple fac2. “It’s all up with you. You're 
done as brown as a hammer. We mean to take you; 
alive, if we can— if not, why, dead, of course.” 

He very coolly cocked a pistol as he spoke, and pre- 
sented it full at Turpin. 

The highwayman’s position could seareely, by any pos- 
sibility, have been worse than it was. Perched up four- 
tocn feet from the ground, and on top of objects that 
would impede his descent, and surrounded on every side 
by foes—for those who had left their drink at the bar in 
obedience to the police-officer’s summons, had placed 
themselves all round in a cirele—all retreat was abso- 
lutely cut off; for, thengh these men wére not armed, 
yet, as soon as he began to descend by the wagon, their 
numbers were so great that they would have closed 
round him and over-powered him immediately. al 

Situated, too, as he was, he had no means of making 
an effective attack upon his foes. 

“(Come down, Turpin,” said the purple-faced officer 
again. ‘Come down, my boy, and give in handsomely. 
It’s no good you getting up arow. You have led me 
to be on top of 
for I chased you as far as 
this in the direction of London.” 

Turpin smiled. It was doubtless his double to whom 





° . +] 
3till he showed no signs of complying with the officer's 
very polite request, who began, therefore, to grow much 


(To be continued in our noxt.) 
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The Summary of the Week. 





The principal event of interest this week in Europe, is the ex- 
citement created by the continned aggressive spirit shown by 
the Pope,and defiant attitude wi h which bis pretensions are met 
by Bismarck. Several new Cardinals have been created, among 
whom is Archbishop McCloskey of this city, and numerous 
bishcps have been nominated not only in p.r:bus tufid lium, but 
in the growing cities and towns of the United States, 

The London Mark Lane Express of March 16:b, in its weekly 
review of the breadstuffs market, says the long winter has made 
a’backward season, thongh all accounts agree that the young 
wheat has passed its trials succesefully. Most of the European 
markets chow a riss in prices of from one to two shillings. 

The installation of the Prince of Wales as Grand Master of the 
Freemasons will take place at the Albert Hall on Wednesday, 
April 28th. Itis expected that about 7,000 or 8,(00 Masons 
will be present at the ceremony. 

Jolin M.tcbel was re-elected on March 11th member of Parlia- 
ment for Tipperary, but there is no prospect that be will allowed 
to take his s-at. 

The Lord Mayor of London, in return for the hospitalities 
showered on him cn his recent official visit to Paris, has invited 
the Prefeo: of the Seine to visit London, which he shortly will, 
accompanied by fifty mounted Municipal Guards, 

The consumption of Tobacco in the United Kingd m is rapidly 
increasing, the quautity which was cleared in 1841 having been 
20,0J6,281ld., being 133, ounces per head of the population; in 
1851, the quantity was 27,734,7 6lb.. or 11b, }oz. per head; in 
1861, the quantity was 35,413,846lb., or 1lb. 34o0z. per bead; in 
1871, the consumption was 42,¢5°,658lb°, or ib 5} z, and in 
1572, the consumption had increased to 46,315,0701b., og at the 
rate oi lb 6joz. per head. The consumption is still increasing, 

In reterring tothe state of the English Navy, the London 
Times says: 

* The pavy estimates for 1875-76 bave just been issued, and 
will be scanned with not less interest than those for the army. 
Tn this instance, also, we have for the first time the result of the 
first lord’s mature inquiries, It will be remembered that the first 
impressions which he propounded last year were not a little 
alarming. After he had been in office about two months he 
startled the House of Commons with a picture of the general in- 


of administration has been thoight desirable. 


The net increase | at Rome, justly adorned with the title of mistress of the trath— 


int i i 539, of which about £300,-| within the walls of that Rome where the majestic temples of the 
CO ie Fae age haa cog ©The total estimate is £10,724,- | Christian religion rise, one cannot see without grief the estab- 


644, against £10,440,105 for last year. Allowing, however, for 
estimated extra receipy, it »ppears that the pet cost of the pavy 
for the sear is to be £10,462,644, against £10,191,182 in 18/4. 
The increase, however, it must be owned, looks more formidable 
when contrasted with the expenditure of two years ago. In 
round numbers, it may be said that, whereas the navy cost ns) 
ten millions in 1873, it is to cost ten millions and a half ie 1875. | 
However, a certain amount of increase was inevitable to meet) 





the cost of metals. ‘There remains, therefore, a moderate in- 
crease, which is probably to be attributed, like the supplemen- 


equipment of the fleet and of the establishments, and an exami- 
nation of the details will indicate the character of this improve- 
ment.’’ 


The present condition of the English #rmy is thus described 


“The War Office has within the Jast few days received a memo: 
randum volunt rily delivered to the Secretary of State by 
British officer of high rank, reptesenting the present condition 
of tle army as intolerably bad, and Lord Cardwell's system of 
short service as a hopeless failure under existing circumstances. 
|The main grounds for this assertion are statistics carefully 
drawn from the returns to show that the deaths, discharges. and, 
above all, the desertions, will, at their present rates, equal in 
six years the average number of recruits enlisted, and that, 
therefore any hope of founding on this system a permanent 
reserve is and must be an utter delusion. It is pointed ont 
moreover tbat, although the total numbers of enlistments are 
|kept up by the supineness with which undergrown boys and 
| worthless characters are accepted, the Guards are four hundred 
under their strength and the Royal Artillery two thousand, 
owing doubtless to their fixing a reasonable standard before 
accepting recruits. Under these circumstances, the writer 
pvints out, the army must at present be looked on as simply a 
police force for home use and nothing more. All this may be 
gleaned, with sppropriate comments on the facts, from the 
letters of German correspondents dating from London to 
journals in their own country; but we are able to correct their 
reports in one important particular, and to sta‘e that the writer 
of this startling paper is not, as they supposs, the Commander- 
in-Chief. 1t is understood to proceed from the pen of a well- 
known general officer, distinguished both for military service 
and for scientific knowledge.” 

‘The celebrated Divorce case of Sir Charles Mordaunt, Bart., 
against his wife Lady Harriet Sarah Moncrieffo for adultery was, 
after occupying the courts some five years, finally con- 
cluded in London on March 1(th, the jury having found the 
defendant guilly with sundry ani divers persons. 

In France there is little worth noticing. A new ministry has, 
| however, finally been found. 

In Germany the religious fight is increasing in intensity. At 
Berlin, on March 16th,in the Lower House of the Prussian Diet, 
debate was opened on the first reading of the new Ec- 
clesiastical Regulations bill. Dr. Falk, Minister of Public Wor- 
ship, in a speech explaining the necessity for fresh legislation on 


ence was due to a Pope misguided by Jesuits than to the King. 


dom of mind against Rome, 


terference with politics, 
A Berlin dispatch to the London Times, dated February 26th. 


address themselves almost exclusively to the German Roman 


head. The Berlin semi-official Provincial Correspondonce re- 
minds the German Bishops Low they first declared against in 
fallibility, then submitted to it, then tried to explain it away, and 
all this only now to be treated to an undisguised order to rebel 
against the law of the land. The Manich Neweste Nachrichten, 
the journal which enjoys the largest circulation in Bavaria, harp- 
ing upon the same theme, goes the length of giving the German 
Bishops the lie for declaring infallibility an impossibie innova. 
tion before 1870 and now endeavoring to persuade the moral and 
manly people of this country that they never did anything of the 
kind. ‘I'he Cologne Gazette, summing up as it were, arrives at 


respect can, after the Pope's Encyclical letter, remain in the 
service of the State unless openly and avowedly rejecting 
the revolutionary religion and politics of the Holy Father 
The like view is taken by very many papers. 

The winter is described ts having been excessively severe this 
| year in Berlin. Much sickness, distress, and suffering haye con- 
| sequently been occasioned among the poorer classes, and trade 








efficiency  f the navy, and for a day or two he almost created a| ‘8 5#4 also to have been very bad. 


panic, But the House and the ccuntry were consoled when be| SP#ish affairs continue in st.tu qvo, although the Alfonsists 


in the Pall Mall Gazette of the 17th of February, which says: 





the relations of the State with the Church, dwelt especially on 
the fact that the Pope had authorized the Austrian bishops to 
obey laws similar to those which he denounced in Prussia. The 
State was not afraid of the Encyclical, but considered the mat- 
ter serious, and would not permit itself to be treated with scorn 
by the Church. Prince Bismarck made a powerful speech in 
support of the bill. He said the waxim that more obedience was 
due to God then to man certainly did not mean that more obedi- 


The government was doing its duty in protecting German free- | 


A special telegram of March 17th, to the London Times says, 
in a recent despatch to the German Minister at Rome, Prince 
Bismarck sug ests that all States with a certain number of 
Catboiic inbabitants enter into an agreement to repeal Papal in- 


ruus thus: ‘* The Papal Encyclical letter to the Bishops of this 
couatry elicits a perfect hailstorm of violent replies from the 
press of this country. The characteristic feature of all these t 
articles is that, despairing of reconciliation with the Pope, they | °° respectable members of society. 


Cath lics, whom they urge to leave a church governed by such a 


lishment by the side of these temples of balls and meeting 
places where it is pretended to render to God the worship ren- 
dered to bim by heresy, which is a revolt against God Himeelt, 
But what above all ought to excite your [zeal as pastors of souls 
is the opening of certain schools where, geverally speaking, im- 
piety rules as mistress, and seeks by all means to currapt child- 
hood and youth. To prevent the consequences of so great an 
evil you must employ all the means of which gy aay np on to 
| the augme ‘ost Oo terials, and of stores and of victuals; | prevent the corruption of 80 many young souls; for this corrup- 
and the rennet seen heavily than the army any rise in | tion might by degrees insinuate itself into families and propagate 
| the pest of unbelief.” 


A dispatch from Constantinople reports that arrangements 


tary estimate of Jast year, to an improvement ia the general) 1.49 been concluded in Paris for an advauce of about £3,0 0,000 


to the Ottoman Government on conditions equivalent to interest 
at thirteen per cent per annum. 

According to the St. Petersburg Vaidemost, the Russian Gov- 
ernment has determined upon the adoption of a new method of 
granting concessions to projected railroads. It will no longer, 
as heretofore, guarantee o cer.ain rate per cent. on the amour § 
of money invested and represented by the capital stock of the 
companies. Instead of so doing, it will hereafter make its own 
estimates as to the proper cost of projected roads, and will base 
its guarantee of dividends upon tbe amount of such estimates, 
rather than upon the amount actuaily expended in the constrac- 
tion of the roads. The Government Engi , Michaelof, bas 


been ordered to America to study the American system of rail- 
road construction. 








Tue Tree anv THEt Fatse INFALLIBILITY OF THE 
Popes, translated from t'e third edition of Dr. Joseph Fessler, 
late Lishop of St. Polten, Austria, and Secretary-General of the 
Vatican Council, has been just issued by the Catholic Publica- 
tion Society, 9 Warren Street, New York, price 60 cents. This 
work, which was honored bya Brief of Approbation from His 
Holiness Pope Pius JX is of much interest, and ought to be 
read by all controversalists. 


oo 


IntEeRestinc Discov ERY 1n Crete.—The Pall Mall 
Gazette says: 


‘The latest ‘interesting archxological discovery ’ has been 
made ia Crete. The monks of a convent which occupies the 
site of the ancient aud once celebrated town of Aptera, have 
dug up two life size female statues draped after the tashion of 
ladies who moved in ‘society’ three thousand yearsago. The 
question as to the identity of these statues has, it is stated, 
raised a lively controversy among local archeologists. By some 
it is maintained, on the strength of a barely legible inscription 
on the pedestal of one of the statues, tbat they represent a 
daughter of the Emperor Claudius. The inscription is, however, 
so clumsily cut, and represents so rude a contrast with the ex- 
quisite chiselling of the t gures themselves, that it is supposed 
by others to have been made by an inexperienced hand at a com- 
paratively recent epocb. The statues, which attract great inter- 
est, are to be sent at an early date to Constantinop e, to be de- 
posited in the Stamboul Musenm. It is to be hoped that cen- 
turies hence no one will dig up any female statues existing in 
this country draped after the fashion of the present age.” 





Caiminat Statistics In Fncranp.—The following ex- 
tract is tazen from a report by Colonel Du Cane, Surveyor- 
General of Prisons in Eogland: 


* It appears that (so far, at least, as regards serious crime), 
that part of the popalation which is between twenty-five and 
tbirty-fu r years, or perhaps a little older supplies far more 
than its proper proportion to our convict prisons. This may 
therefore be called the ‘criminal age.’ It appears also that the 
criminal age begins and ends later in females than in males. 

** The fact ot the large decrease of crime vontinuously after 
the uge of thirty-four is well worthy of note, whether it arises 
from the morai feelings being in tome individuals developed 
later than ordivarily or in a desire atter a certain age fora 
quict+r lie than the risk and excitement of crime can offer; but 
it wonld eeem to warrant the inference that, if those pertons 
whose career evidences in them marked criminal tendencies 
could either be locked up or kept under supervisicn until th y 
bad passed, say, the age of forty, supplying thus, in the interest 
of the public, that self-control in which they are obviously defi. 
cient, a vast deal of crime would be put an end to, for there can 
be little doubt that most of the undetected crime, which much 
| exceeds that which is followed by punishment, is comwitted by 
| presene of this class. Many of them might thenceforward be_ 





| ‘It is also worthy of observation that the proportion of male 
convicts convicted of serious crime is much larger than females 
—in fact, six to one: but the proportion of males to females con- 
victed of minor crimes is only four to one. 

‘The explanation of this probably is that the occupation of 
females is not, generally. such as to lead them to commit those 
offences against morals which bring them so much under the 
operation of the criminal law, and especially does not expose 
them in an equal degree to the danger of committing the more 
serious offences. 

* It is curious to find that the opinion, so generally expressed 
by medical officers of prisons and others, that the male convicts 
are less physically able-bodied than in former years is not at all 
borne ont by these statistic. Some difference in fact of the pre- 


the conclusion that no Roman Catholic with an atom of self-| sent condition in that respect is no doubt due to the retention in 


this country of able-bodied men who were at the time of the last 
census transported, but transportation bad been very limited 
for some years previous to the last census. 

“As regards the general question of maintaining the health of 
the ccnvicts, and ascertaining whether it is affected for better or 
lor worse by their prison life, a great difficulty in testing the re- 
Fults with statistical precision arises from the absence of any per- 








fect standard cf comparison, but two points are clearly estab- 
lished trom this census and from the continuous records given 


|in the annual reports, viz, that no epidemic diseases, or any of 


soon after measured the amount of our peril by a supplementary | ©*Pe°t great thiage from the defection of General Cubrera from | hese maladies whieh ese wanelly stteBated to feuly saniery 


estimate of £150,000. If danger could be averted for that sum, | ‘4 Carlist cause, and his recognition of Alfonso as King of 
we could not, ‘t seemed, be very badly off. But as Mr. Hunt | 5P#in- 
conld hardly be expected, even wten he made this estimate, to| From Rome we learn, in an allocution recently addressed to 


have thorongbly acquainted himself with the state of his depart. | ‘¢ Parish priests of that city, the Pope, after remarking that | 


ment, ve were siill uncertain whether some heroic policy might | there are now no temples at Rome consecrated to Jupiter, Mer- 


be deemed necessary in the comiv i i 7 i is i 
yr ’ & year, The estimates will|cury or Venus, said: ‘But after all this is not mach. There are 
reheve avy such anxiety. They exbibit an increase, indeed, | Protestant churches. 


Which is not altogether agreeanle; but it 18 com i 

4 t ; posed of very| nevertheless they are a motive f 
moderate augumentetions in detail, and tbere is no indication | Rome. chosen 4 hs 
n the system either of shipbuilding or Catholic family, 


much affiiction. 


that apy material change i God to be tho capital of the great | 


construction or arrangements arise in the prisons, and that when 
(as in the case of the small pox epidemic of 1871) they are not- 


| withstanding all Precautions, imported into the prisons, they 


do not spread. for the disease disappeared from the prisons as 
rapidly as circumstances would perwit. 

** The number sentenced to penal servitude in England and 
Wales in the last year in which those sentences were legal was 
2,445, and the following year 2,081. This decrease has, how- 


If it may be said they are less dangerous, | ever, been surpassed by the subsequent diminution arising from 
At |a decrease in crime, the everage of five years ending 1869 being 


1,977, and of four years ending 1873 1,605, which is the latest to 


ennobled by the blood of the martyrs— | which our statistics are compiete.”’ 


| npn aT 
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A Royat Connorsseur.—The Infante Don Sebastian, | 
who has just died at Pau, says Galignani, was a great art coa- 
noisseur, and painted most fally. His collection of pio- 
tures was very remarkable, and numbered 590, out of which 251 
were epecin ens of modern masters, and 339 works of the earlier | 
schools. ‘The catalogue included a fine Correggoi; a rare) 
Antonello de Messina: ‘St. Andrew and Angels, 





| 


” by Verouese; liament by Sir H. James that the debt owing by 
an “Entombment of Christ,” by Giotto; a ‘ Portrait,’ by J. | States amounts to no less than £240,090,0 0 of which the greater 








European Miscellanies. 


In tue year 1821,a cutler of Shefficl|, presented 
Queen Caroline, the wife of George IV, with a pocket 
| which contained 1,21 blades. 


It Was stated a few days since in t 


Bellivi; an excellent Carpaccio; ard Grecco’s masterpiece, the, part—almost all—is beld in England. 


** Ascension of the Virgiu.’”” The Spanish schools were ad- | 
mirably represented by several first-rate Riberas, Canos, a Val-| 
azduez, (a portrait,) the celebrated Murillo. ‘St. Francis be- | 
seeching God to grant him the Jubilee of the Porcinncula which 
the Prince bought from Senor Bejarauo for £900. 
also be mentioned a good Rembrandt, a sparkling Rubens, a 
glorious portrait of the Duchess of Orleavs, by Van Dyck, and 


able chemist, and his valuable researches aud experiments on | 
varnishes and oils used by the painters may be found in volume | 
fifteen of the Gazette des Keaux-Artse, His process ior preserv- | 
ing pictures from damp, and preventing tbe alteration of pig- 
ments by oxygen consists in mixing with varni-hes and oils a| 
small proportion of India-rubber ‘liluted and clarified in the sun 
by which means dryness is obtained without any loss of glu- 
tinous properties and withcat any scaling taking place. 


watches on record. 





Honors to Victor Hvco.—Galignani states that a| 


Hugo ou February 25th, to congratulate him on entering his 
seventy-third year. They found at his residence other persons 
who bad come for a similar purpose, and among them M. Lonis 
Planc, M. Avsene Houssaye, Mr. Gratiot Wasbburne, a number 
of Deputies, and several men of lettere. Miss Tucker, of the 
American party, banded to the poet a splendid eo accom- 
panied by a copy of versesiu French, and Mrs, Hazard pre- 
sented the subjoined address in the name of the American 
residents in Paris: 

In.ustriovus Port: The citizens of the United States claim an 
eternal brotherhood with the countrymen of Lafayette, but, in 
coming to wish you many happy retarns of this your birthday, 
we salute in you a genius which makes of you a citizen of all 
countries, while leaving jon without an eqnal in any. 
Wealso hail you as the great prophet of future progress. 
The ts of old were called prophets becaure of their 
utterances, starting from minds which glanced beyond the pre- 
sent seemed inspired; so you, whose fate it bas been to live in a 
century of agitatiuns, have pierced with your glorious vision 
through surrounding gloow, and looked te a happier future 
when the principles of liberty, hamanity, and peace should be 
implanted in all lands and cherished of all men as they are now 
by you. Inthe name of the oppressed, whose cause you have 
pleaded, in the name of the sorrowful, whose tears you have so 
often dried, in the name of all whom your noble writings have 
filled with g sent ts, comforting hopes, or brave re- 
solves. we pray God to guard and bless you. Jf we add nothing 
to this prayer, i is because fitly to express in language the love 
and veneration we feel toward you would require, what is pot to 
be found—a pen like yours. [Lond applause. } 

M. Hugo seemed much moved, and was still more so when the 
same speaker handed him the following: 

In the name of American womanhood, I came to thank you, 
who bave sung and exalted the womanhood of all nations. In 
the name of art, I offer the homage of our artists to you, who 
hare left no art bed or u ated in your genius. As 
a stranger in a foreign country I express to you the gratitude of 
the strangers you have succored and protected when yourself an 
exile. And as onc ofthe great haman famiiy I bripg you the 
tribute which we all owe to the good and illustrious, and in 
especial degree to you, who are tbe light and glory of ourage and 
time. [Renewed marks of approbation, ] 

The whole party remained for some time conversing with the 
master of the house, and then withdrew, much pleased with 
their reception. 








Tae American Cotony 1x Lonpon.—The London 
correspondent of the Edinburgh Scotsman makes the following 
remarks concerning the American colony in London: 


“The number of Americans permanently residing in Jiondon 
bas largely increased during the past year, and is still increasing 
It is probable that there are more Americans Lere than in Paris; 
but they are not congregated as they are there in one colony— 
they are scattered about all over the West, the West Centre, the 
Southwest, and the Northwest districts. They do not seem to| 
court each other's society, but prefer that of their English friends; 
and, most strange of all, they no longer boast of the superiority 
of American instituticns. Very few Afnericans are to be found 
on the Surrey side of the river, and still fewer east of Charing 
Cross. Bayswater and Kensington are their favorite districts, 
but great numbers of them have taken up their abodes in Chel_ 
sea, Brompton, Highgate, and Islington. | am told that these 
voluntarily exiles entertain gloomy views concerning the future 
of their country. They cherish dark suspicions of President 
Grani, and gravely bint that he will proclaim bimse'f Dictator 
ere long. If one reproaches them for deserting their 
country as on the approach of a revolution, they reply, in 
choice American, ‘that patriotism is played out,” and that in 
this age every man must first take care of bimsel’. The fathers 
and mothers speak with sadness of the difficulties which they 
encounter at home in the education of their children, and in 
preserving them from the coutamination of the social atmos- 





‘There may | laws of nature. was fined 10s. 


Ha 


is child vaccinated within the proper time, 


hess of A portrair of Shakespeare, supposed to be the 
Pousin's ‘* Allegory of Medicine.” Don Sebastian was also na) original portrait by Burbage, or ‘Taylor, the water poet, now 
owned by Mr. G. Rippen, of North Shield, in England, was 
offered tor sale in London on Jannary 22nd for oue hundied 
The public not appreciating the picture at so high a 


guineas. 
fizure, it was bought in foi thirty guineas. 


Not far from St. Andrew’s Hall, says the Norfs'k, 
England, Chronicle, there 1s a bair-dresser’s shop where ma- 
f , _ Tue | chinery is used for the purpose of brusbiny the bair. A customer 
Prince possessed, moreover, the most important collection of| entering tho shop will doubtless see a large dog reclining lazily 

| upon the mat, liitle dreaming that this half drowsy animal will 

The pro- 
prietor cuts your hair, and as soon as it is done strikes a small 
number of American ledies and gentlemen waited on i. Victor | bell, the dog starts up und darts upstairs, immediately the brash 
| revolves, aud the process is performed admirably, thanks to the 

| dog. which baving entered a large wheel (in an upper room) 
something like an enlarged equirrel’s cage, by turning it causes 


perform #n important part in the toncorial operation. 


the brush, &c, to revolve. 


old superstitious notions. 


etammered the poor woman. 
replied the phantom, 


your cellar.”’ 
the phantom locked her up at once, 


where he was found slightly inebriated. 


knife sanitary intpector, who, in oonsequence of a fever epidemic, 


he British Par-|says Mr. Bennett in bis report, ‘‘in all my experience seen 
bankrupt foreign | human habits or habitations so calculated to produce filth, fever, 


Ar tne Liverpool Police Court recently, John Ww, 
rrison, who has *‘ conscientious objections” to vaccination 
| on the ground that it is dangerous to health and opposed to the 
and costs for neglecting to have 


In avittie village of France dwells a good dame 
named Leremois, who believes firmly in ghosts, and in all :he 
The other night, hearing a lond noise 
she descended and found herself in the presence of a ghost clad 
in white and crowned with a circle of gold. ‘Jesus, Mon Dieu.” 
** None of your nonsense,” curtly 
**T am the King of the Moon, which will 
forthwith appear, notwithstanding the bad weather, and in order 
to make room for his beams you must immediately repair to 
‘*Mon Dieu, mon Dieu,” groaned the old lady. 
**Go, and be quick about it," cried the ghost. Trembling with 
terror, Madame Leremois hurried down into her cellar in which 
On tbe following morning 
the house was found completely ransacked and plundered. The 
ghost, whose name was Lavasseur, was atrested in a wine shop, 


Ox February 27th, three residents of Plymouth met 


Exrraorpinary Conpition CF a Vittace.—An 
alarming account is given of the sanitary condition of the village 
of Gerstage, in Weaverham lordship, Cheshire, by Mr. Bennett, 





bas been making an inspection of the district. ‘I have never,” 


and immorality. The district is almost without drinking water, 
none being available nearer than the keunels of the Cheshire 
bunt. * * Nine-teutbs of the houses are without drains, and 
the conseqnent stench arising frem the stagnant drainage from 
pigs and other animals and house sewage, is worse about some 
houses than I wi!l attempt to describe.” Mr. Bennett does, 
however, describe things almost too shocking to mention except 
in an official report. Houses (if such they can be called) cram- 
med full of familics, all huddled together irrespective of age 
and sex, rome on “rotten chaff beds,” pigeons aud bens sharing 
the dwellings, refuse never removed, the whole place reeking 
with pigsties and abominations of every description. Fever has, 
of course, been raging at Gerstage ‘with its greatest virulence 
and its most fatal effect.” t 





oo eee 


Tux Oreninc or THE Tower or Lonpon.—A con- 
temporary says: If there are any Americans who still cleave to 
the exploded view of Mr. Jefferson Brick, that her Majesty gen- 
erally resides in the Tower of London, they wiil be surprised to 
hear that the building bas been thrown open to free public in- 
spection on two days every week. When Mr. Artemus Ward was 
a resident in this country, he observed that the existence of the 
Tower was a swevt boon, as bis own fatherland could show noth- 
ing of the sort, no scene of a king’s murder, no spot haunted by 
the ehades of two innocent princes, no axe, no block, not even a 
beef-eater. The boon is now all the sweeter for being gratui- 
tous. Visitors from the country will be able to indulge without 
**saxpence going bang,” as the Peebles man said, in visions like 
those of the drowsy warder in Miss Claxton’s pretty drawing now 
exhibited in the Dudley Gallery. Here are the two little princes, 
unconsciou of theirdoom and of thé impending bolster, the 
little victims play beneath the eyes of their disagreeable uncle. It 
was well for Horace Walpole to indulge in historic donb‘s on 
the subject, but Richard TI!. will always be associated with a 
humpback in visions of this kind. Lady Jane Grey will keep her 
blue eyes, undimmed by study of the Pbedo, and the Maiden 
Queen will dance ‘‘bigh aud disposedly,” as in the etching which 
Kirkpatrick gave to Scott. These and a few other rather obvious 
historical characters occur to the memory even oi € 16 least edt- 
cated visitors, who will throng the Tower on free days. If there 
i- one factiu history which the public really do know about, it 
is in the history of Henry VIII and his numerous wives. It is 
something to be able to see the temporary residence of most of 
them for nothing. Most of us, when taken to sight-seeing in a 
Norman castle, feel, like Mr. Burnands hero in ‘ Happy 





witha perilous sdventare. They started in a boat for a fishing 
excursion,and in the course of the afternoon landed at Newstone, 
a desolate and barren rock five wiles from Plymouth. ‘They had 
beep ashore half an hour when they discovered, to their great 
consternation, that tbe boat, weich contained their fishing tackle, 
provisions and overcoats, had broken adrift and fluated away, 
and they were left without food, light, shelter, or means of mak- 
ingsigoals. They remained on the rock thronghout the bleak 
night and ali day on Sunday, and no aid having come, a second 
night, one of intense cold, bad to be passed on the rock, The 
meanwhile their families suffered great anxiety, but no search 
was organized, as it was not known in which direction the miss- 
ing men had gone. On Monday a fishing boat passed near 
enough to the rock to be hailed, and the castaways wer» taken 
off, exhausted with exposure and buoger. 


Tue magistrates of Ruthin, in Wales, have been 
called upon to settle the following cnrious case: The Rev. T. 
Allen, a clergyman, lodged with Miss Mary Davies, Church 
street, Ruthin. He became enamored of his landlady’s niece, a 
Mies Clark, who accepted his attentions. A few evenings ago 
the loving couple went out for a walk. Their movements were 
watched, aud the indignant aunt, armed with an umbrella. went 
in pursuit. She found them on the Corwen road. The young 
couple were roused from their love dreams by a torrent of sc1th- 
ing invective from the aunt. The clergyman was denounced as 
a Ritualist, and therefore unfit to associate with a Protestant 
young lady, the upshot being tbat the annt belabored bim in the 
most uomercifal manner with ber umbrella, and a regular row 
ensued. In the police court she denounced bim as ‘ a thunder- 
ing Ritualist,” She was fined 53 and costs, but declared that 
she would go to jail instead of paying it. It was alleged that 
jealousy and not Ritualism was her motive for the assault, 


Deatna or a Minuionairne.—On February 28th, Mr. 
Joseph Love, one of the most extensive co'liery owners in the 
county of Durham, died at his residence, near Durban. at the 
advanced age of 80 years, after an illness of several weeks. Mr. 
Love began his career as a poor pit boy in the capacity of a trap- 
per, and gradually worked his way up. He became a tewer, and 
trom that rose to positions of responsibility until he succeeded 
in becoming an owner, since which bis career has been one of 
continued prosperity. He was the absolate owner of a very large 
number of collieries both in the eastern and western coalfields, 
besides being interested ina large number of other public works. 
His charity was unbounded, and the number of chapels which 
be founded ard endowed at bis own collieries were very numer- 
ous. One of his last acts was to build, at a cost of £ ,000, anew 
chapel at High Shinclig, near Durham. Mr. Love was a mem-— 
ber of the Methodist New Connection community, and took an 
active part in all their proceedings. His name was almost a 
housel.old word in the mining districts ot the county with which 


Tcoughts,” a difficulty in awaking any historical associations 
with the place, and at the same time a sense that should be 
filled with them. ‘here is no such difficulty in “ the towers of 
Julius.” All the victims who have perished there help to make 
a Londoner's hcliday. The people are not likely to think worse 
of the monarchy, thongh the ‘the bricks are alive to testify’ to 
the misdeeds of our old kings. These ghastly souvenirs are like 
a family ghost, than which nothing can be more respectable. or 
testify more plainly to the ancient distiaction of a house. 





An EnGusu Court or Husiincs.—The London 
Times of February 24th has the following: ‘Yesterday this pe- 
culiar tribunal, which is of great antiquity aud is now rarely 
held, was resuscitated, so to speak, in the Guildhall for a special 
purpose. According to Maitland’s ‘‘History and Survey of lon. 
don” it is of Saxon origin, and the oldest in the kingdom, Itis 
a court of record, and its name is derived from ‘hus,’a hoase, 
and ‘thing,’ signifying a matter or cause, that is, the house or 
hall of causes, ‘thing’ being the Danish name for court, and ‘hus’ 
equivalent to a house or palace, palace court. Of the great an- 
tiquity of the Court of Hnstings honorable mention is made in 
the laws of King Edward the Confessor, and, according to Mait- 
land, it is not only a court of record, but the supr. me jndicature 
ofthe City of London, For centuries it was held weekly on 
Tuesdays, and was origiually established for the preservation o: 
the laws, franchises aud customs of the city. At it the Lora 
Mayor and Sheriffs presided as Judges, assisted Ly the Recorder 
in determining all causes of consequence, ‘Iwo sorts of causes 
were pleadable—namely, pleas of land and common pleas, which 
were held distinctly from each other. There, too, deeds were 
enrolled, recoveries —using the term in the purely legal sense— 
passed, and writs of right, waste, partition, dower, and replev- 
ins determined. An appeal to the Court of Hustings lies from 
the Sheriffs’ Court by what is called a /evelur qurcla, Simple 
tribunals were established in the chief cities ot the kingdom, 
such as Wiochester, York and Lincoln. On the first Tuesday 
after the time-honored 9th of November-—-the Lord Mayor's 
day—the new Lord Mayor formerly held a Court of Huast- 
inge. The busibess was always conducted on tie raised 
part of the Guildhail, which is called the Hustings—and 
hence the name—-by the Lord Mayor, Aldermen and Sheriffs, 
who were the Judges, the Recorder sitting with them to pro- 
nounce the judgment of the court. Jt might be held 
by the Lord Mayor ani two Sheriffs; but if the Lord Mayor 
or either of the Sherifts happened to be unavoidably absent. the 
attendance of six Aldermen was reqnired. On such occasions 
the Lord Mayor wore his distinctive robe and badge of office, 
and the Sheriffs their gowns and chains. ‘Ihey were attended 
by the proper officers and by one of the attorneys of the Mayor's 
Court. The common crier cf the court used to open the pro- 
ceedings by commanding a!l preset to be uncovered in the 
























phere there. It is unsafe, they say, to send a girl to a boarding- 
school in Boston or New York; aud there is more vice than 
virtue taught to the boys in American colleges. Many of these 
people have come hither simply that they might educate their | 
children soberly and decently, and preserve them from the con-| 
tamination of Americen life. It is curiously interesting to hear | 
them speak ot these things, and of the future of the Republic. | 
‘Tbe most of them loos upon the Kepublic as doomed. ‘‘Pre-| 
sident Grant,” they sa¥, “‘is determived to rule as long as be) 
lives. He basa narrow mind, but an indomitable will; he is | 
wonderfully self-reliant, tenacious, and obstinate. He is re- 

solved to be re-elected in 176; if necessary, he will put the 
whole South nnder martial law, and count himself in upon | 
returns manofactured to order. He bas risen to his present, 
position from the lowest obscarity;he has faith in his invincible | 
succ:ss8; he cherishes ambitions like those of Nupoleon.”’ 

These are the things which one hears in American circles in 
London; that is to say, when your American isin a frank and | 
communicative mood, I don’t know how correct these repre- | 
sentations are; but it is certain one-no longer hears from Ameri- | 
cans that bombastic bragging which in former times marked‘ 
their conversation. They haxe swung round to the other ex- 

treme; and are now as despondent as they used to be exultant. 





be had been connected rearly all his life. Sle is stated to have 
died worth nearly two millions of money. 


Tue Aquarium at Brighton, Eng., Las been lately 
enriched by the addition of a mudtish trom Africa. Mr. Frank 
Lee has given a description of the habits of tho strange creature 
from which we copy: ‘‘In the upper reaches of its native river 
the fierce heat of the summer sun dries u» the springs, and the 
water becomes sha lower and shallower, until at last the bed of 
the stream is exposed to the torrid and desiccating air, and the 
sedimentary deposit which, when covered with water, was a 
semi-fluid ooze, is baked to a hard, dry crust, which splits and 
cracks in every direction. Unable to retreat, like the sea-tishes, 
from the shoaling water with an ebb-tide, the ‘ Protopterus,’ 
burrows down in the soft soil to a depth of about 18 inches. The 
mud hardens around it, and there it lies curled up| only lasted a few minutes, and consisted of Mr. Ashley, cne of 
in its cell, like the chrysalis of a silk worm in_ its|the privileged attorneys of the Mayor s Court, re!ating the trusts 
cocoon, for three quarters of a year, till the next rainy season, | upon which the scholarship and exhibition were conferced, and 
when the river once more flows along its former course. Then | of the subsequent enrollment of the deeds in question. ‘That 
every crack aud fissure of the parched clay drinks of the ranning| over, the civic authorities dispersed. The ceremony, from its 
water; the mud is liquefied, and the fish set free, apparent yj quaint character, and being so unintelligible to an ordinary 
none the worse for its long imprisonment and deprivation ot| Englishman at this day, attracted a considerable crowd while it 
light and air.” lasted.’” _ sseaes wy 


hall un pain of imprisonment. The court had also the power, 
in cases of persons not surrendering to the Sheriffs when 
wanted, after being five times called, of adjudging them, if men, 
to be outlawed, and if women. to be ‘waived’--a term specially 
applied to a woman guilty of avy offense for which a man 60 
guilty might be outlawed. When deeds are to be enrolled, the 
Clerk of the court attends and recites the purport of them, pre- 
paratory to enrollment. The business of yesterday was the 
enrollu:ent of two deeds declating the trusts on which Sir 
Albert David Sassoon has recently set apart 2,700 rupees for the 
purpose of founding two scholarships 1n connection with tbe 
City of London School - one to be called the Sir Alber: Sassoon 
Exhibition, and the other the Sir Albert Sassoon Scholarship. 
The Lord Mayor and Mr. Alderman Sheriff Ellis went to Guild- 
hall in state to attend the ceremony, which, as it bappened, 
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THE HISTORY AND LEGENDS OF OLD 
ENGLISH CASTLES AND ABBEYS. 
No. XIX. 
HEDINGHAM CASTLE, 


THE HISTORY. 

Castle Hedingham—giving its name to a pretty 
village of Essex—is an ancient seat of the Veres, 
Earls of Oxford. It stands, according toa general 
rule, upon an eminence, and of the ancient structure 
only the great keep, stern and square in its aspect and 
form, remains—the massive solidity and strength of 
its walls having defied the ravages of time and the 
wear and tear of the seasons. This keep is in the very 
finest style of Anglo-Norman architecture, and dates 
very soon after the Conquest. Its enormous strength 
may be imagined, when we state that the walls are 
from eleven to thirteen feet in thickness at their base, 
while at their summit they are from nine to ten feet, 
being also more than a hundred feet in height. On 
the west side, the wall is a foot thicker than on the 
other three sides—with the purpose, it is conjectured, 
of more effectually resisting the disintegrating in- 
fluences of the weather, to which it is exposed in an 
eminent degree. 

It was entered by a flight of steps on the west side, 
leading to a door on the first story, aud about some 
five feet from which is a circular staircase, part des- 
cending to the ground floor, while part ascends to the 
upper storeys of the keep. The windows towards the 
ground diminish in size to mere loopholes for the ad- 
mission of light, and also for greater internal security, 
every attention having been clearly paid to its security 
and strength. 

A “hall of audience,” as it was termed, occupies 
the greater part of the second story, and is a finely- 
proportioned apartment, bearing evidences of past 
grandeur and rich embellishment. In this, the barons 
of the feudal and middle ages received the homage of 
their vassals, held their festivities, and extended the 
rude, yet ample, hospitalities of their time. 

It was repeatedly an object of attack and of defence; 
and during the furious contents which were often 
waged between King John and his turbulent barons, 
it was repeatedly taken and retaken—a fact which 
impresses the desperate nature of the assault 
that could conquer so formidable a stronghold. In 





the dauntless Toulosians—there fought under the ban 


clangour and dim of mail. 


of Castle Hedingham was even then 


fight. 


Here De Vere had his headquarters assigned him, 


the ardor of battle—out of the fervid clasp of war. 


accompli>hed soldier, a little older than himself, and 


lustre of immortality-—had by his conspicious bravery 





the wars of the Roses, John,the twelfth earl, and then 
possessor, took the side of the House of Lancaster, 
and continued his allegiance to Henry VI; so that, in 
revenge, Edward IV, in the first year of his reign, 
caused the brave old noble,then sixty years of age, to be 
attainted of high treason, together with Aubrey, his 
eldest son—and finally, with several others, beheaded 
on Tower till. The second son, John, was engaged 
during the first portion of Edward’s reign, in attempt- 
Ing the restoration of the deposed sovereign; but the 
superior fortunes of Edward regained his tottering as- 
cendency, The Earl fled to France, whence, returning 
with a small force, he attacked and surprised St. 
Michael Morant (Cornwail), but was foreed to yield 
a prisoner to Edward, who’confined him inthe Castle 
of Hammes, in Picardy, for the space of the twelve 
suceeding years; whence, however he at last made 
his escape. Lis castle, manor, and lands, had mean- 
while been conficated, and granted to Sir Thomas 
Montgomery, but in the reign of Henry VII, the act 
of attainder was repealed, and old Earl restored to his 
old honors and possessions. 

This nobleman is described as being magnificent in 
his way of life and hospitalities, He was learned be- 
yond his age, and bore the reputation of being a truly 
religious man, His splendor provoked the jealousy of 
the king, who, under the pretext of his having broken 
the laws affecting the statute, limiting the number of 
retainers, fined him fifteen thousand marks. 

By intermarriage ,the honors and Castle of Heding- 
ham came into the possession of the astute and wily 
Lord Burleigh, Chancellor, or rather Lord Treasurer, 
to Queen Elizabeth, being a provision the prudent 
statesman seems to have made for his three daughters. 
Before this, however, the outer portion of the castle 
had become greatly dilapitated, and most of the build- 
ings had been razed under the Earl’s warrant. After 
undergoing many vicissitudes common to these estab- 
lishments, the castle and manor, its parks and posses- 
sions, became by purchase, the property of a private 
gentleman, who inhabits a mansion erected on the es- 
tate towards the beginning of the last century—the 
era of Queen Anne. Originally, the manor of ‘Castle 
Hedingham was bestowed upon Aubrey de Vere by 
Wilham the Conqueror. The following tradition re- 
lates to one of the De Veres, whose dark and tragical 


divided his attention alike between 


nature. 
For De Brabagon, Count of Toulouse had 


** One fair daughter, and no more, 
Which he loved piesiog well.’’ 


and who were so deeply impressed by her loveliness 


engineer mentioned) whose blood had been touched 


serener, was not less fervid and lasting. 
to the river side, and whose fantastic 
hanced by the intense verdure, lit up 
die became suddenly aware of the presence of Di Mala 
upon 


her with a countenance, through 


sink into fierce sullenness. 


into her ears with the velocity of a torrent. 





fortune, while illustrating the pertinacity of hatred 
and the depth of revenge, may interest our readers 
— that the briefer chronicles its history supplies us 
with ; 
A MOTHER'S RANSOM. 
i THE LEGEND. 

Ata period of time now long ago past and gone, 

when the Counts of Toulouse, 


persecuted Albigenses against the sieges, plunderings, 


“Lady ! sweet Elodie ! saintly beauty ! 


asmile !” 


She uttered a slight ery of alarm and surprise—per- 
haps, alsv, an angry flush crossed her face, as she 
drew back, saying, ‘ Count di Mala! what means this? 


Do you jest with me ¢” 
“ Do 


lentreaty towards her, “Does my voice betray n 


De Brabagon himself dwelt ina castellated mansion| e 1 ver 
on the banks of the Garonne, and which, by extended| white—his swarthy cuuntenanee blanched into a livid 
circumvallatiors, and was now joined with the town. | hue. 


and in the household of the Toulousion nobleman, be-|ther—you start—you tremble! ! 
gan to find that there were other sources of joy and|Maledetto !” and he stamped his foot, and was still as 
happiness upon earth than those which sprang out of|a@ statue of bronze the next moment. 


and consumate skill, by his indomitable courage, but) spoken 
above all by his coolness and almost superhuman 
sang froid, under circumstances of deadliest peril, won| ful laugh distorting 
the friendship and esteem of De Brabagon, who now] and yet this truce has thrown him much into the com- 
these brilliant|panionship of the lovely daughter of De. Brabagon, 
rivals for fame aad honor, who were also domesti-| while I have been daily upon the walls.” 

cated in his own princely household, until they finally 
became rivals in earnest—rivals in that passion which 
changes friendship into hatred, and gives to the lofti- 
est feelings that bitter wrench that reduces them to 
the lowest level of crippled and depraved human 


by having some tropical infusion, acknowledged it— 
the more calmly, yet more steadily beating heart of| ning of the end comes. 
Alops de Vere admitted the same; and his worship, if 


Walking one day in one of the cypress groves—the 
pride of De Brabagon’s noble garden, stretching down] Elodie, smiling. 
races were en- 

y the golden 
sunshine, whose heat the leafy alleys mitigated—Elo-|see? Well, it is plain! 


who, standing at the end of the walk, was gazing 


Rushing} as much of contempt as of irony in it. 
forward, he caught her by the hand, and kneeling at 


her feet, he who was usually so marble-cool trembled] pansed, with those basilisk orbs of his gleaming beneath 
with emotion, as he exclaimed, with abrupt haste, 


l : look like one jesting ?” asked Di Mala, clasp- 
who were favoring the| ing his hands together, and holding them in passionate | Only what ? 


and massacres of the grim Baron Simon de Mont-! sincerity ? does this attitude, which I have only used 
ford, who, backed by the churc': militant of Rome,|in prayer, not speak for me? Alas ! do not you mock 
and by the emperors, had almost proved too much for/me by any doubts ! 


I do not usually jest !” 
-| And his voice, as he spoke these last words, grew 


ner of the Count Hubert de Brabacon, a young An-| deep, and full of a dark indefinite meaning she shrank 
glo-Norman knight, named Aloys de Vere, who was/from guessing at. 

distinguished for his bravery in the field, and for his ; ; 
noble carriage and handsome person in the festal or|for the last. Di Mala does not thrust his love upon the 
a dance, when some brief truce or stolen time of peace | acceptance of the Queen of Beauty. — 
made the castle halis echo to softer sounds, and rustl-|disclosure—for the secret was burning my heart, the 
ings more silken than the jingle of armed feet, or the|silence was a daily agony, an hourly torture—if this 


“ Listen, Elodie—listen, lady !—for the first time as 


Listen! If this 


offend you—is distasteful to you—blame your own 


The youthful noble—a descendant of the De Veres) fatal charms; set in, with all its train of consequenc2s, 
of the Conquest, and in whose family the possession| to the score of that loveliness, to the spell of those 
vested—had | charms I have not been able to resist !” 
served, according so knightly custom, his probation 
under s» tried a soldier as the Count Hubert de Bra-| dear, peace as 
bagon, and had worthily won all those chivalric hon- 
ors that were never lichtly disposed; and at the time! well born, and not so poor but that my sword may 
this story opens, he bore his own pennon, followed by| Win me revenues to support my state. 
his own retainers in the field, or held the battlements|and wear well won honors only.” 
of the city of Toulouse with those whose cause he had d M r 
espoused; and on one occasion when De Brabagon| worth—all, Di Mala, all! Yet you must not urge me; 
and two of the Vounts-Governors were away, had so| and the trembling lady, with her lips pallid, and her 
brilliantly distinguished himself, that public acknow-|frame trembling, hela ont her hands, in turn, walt | 
ledgments were made to him, so that the name of the/ must not, cannot, will not hear you further! 
young Englishman became a rallying cry, whether 
upen the batt!ements of the city, or in the field of 


“ Oh, Count di Mala, for the sake of all you hold 





‘Tam young-—handsome, I have heard it said; Iam 
I am a soldier, 


“Oh, pity me! I know it!—your bravery, your 


“Indeed! Are you so cruel ?” 
“Rise, Count Gaspardo!” she said with an effort. 
“End this folly !” 


He rose—he stood erect before her. His lips were 


“So! you reject—you scorn me—you love ano- 
Have I guessed it ? 


“T have guess- 
ed it! Your heart leans to Aloys de Vere !—and I say 


During the hottest time of the siege of Toulouse, by|to you, Elodie, beware !” 
the veteran soldiers of the brave but ferocious De 
Montfort, Aloys de Vere struck up a warm friendship! a great deadly fear struck at her heart. 
with a dusky, swarthy, and remarkably elegant and 


His deep, icy tone made her blood grow cold, while 


“ He is brave among the brave, wealthy, high-born, 
and worthy of you; but I am not the less a sacrifice !” 


who—having learnt the art of engineering and forti-| he went on—speaking now in that tone of fierce, calm 
fication in some of those great Italian campaigns,|and malignant tranquility, which always means so 
which gave to those who were their chiefs some of the] much more than is said. 


“You presume !-—you wen me! He hath not 
” began Elodie, blushing. 
“ No—not spoken ” !” broke in Di Mala, a bale- 
) 


is fine face. “He is dilatory; 





“You are unjust to yourself, Di Mala,” returned 


Elodie. “ You do your friend a wrong, and you abuse 
the confidence reposed in you!” 

“Well, no matter! A little longerand I have done! 
I have been among a wild, Coptic tribe, who taught 
me how to read the future as well as the past. Shall 
I tell you yours ?” and he smiled. 

He spoke mockiugly; yet she seemed, by a mere 
movement, to express a wish to listen. He read her 


And with her beauty, rank, wealth, and those ac-| heart, and saw that her very hesitation confirmed the 
complishments of the age, which taken, as a whole,| truth his own suspicions had already pointed to. 
were really far in advance of those we ordinarily boast 
of at the present day, she had become an object of| wed, and I will go with him to the altar, and be his 
emulation to the breast of many a noble who pieaded 
for her hand, and could scarcely be less so to the} bless your union ! 


young knights, who were so often in her presence, abruptly, with that same smile which had already 


“ He will speak, and you will listen; and ye will be 


groomsman; and you will be happy, and children will 
Is the picture pretty ?” he added, 


-\chilled her blood, and {made her shrink with terror 


Elodie de Bravagon was a paragon of beauty; and} from him. 
while the fiery heart of Gaspardo di Mala (the Italian 


i] ‘Your imaginatien, very likely, misleads you,” said 
»| Elodie, at last. 

“ But the future has a sequef—and then the begin- 
I am of a race that never for- 
gets !” continued Di Mala, with an ominous frown on 
his brow. 

“ Forgets !—why should you forget, Count ?” asked 


“Do 
Do you not 
We are skillful in our 
»|revenges, we Italians; and as this will be as a stab to 
me, in that part of my being where { shall feel it most 


‘Nor forgives ’” he continued; almost fiercely. 
you ask, now, why I should mot forget? 


: ; whose| yitally—to cherish remembrance, rather than to forget— 
dusky hues the rich crimson blood was gathering 


intoa glow that might be bright and brilliant, or| part of my ereed!” 

She could not but see that 
his passion was gathering—that on his quivering lips 
the words a moment lingered, ere they were poured 


to dwell upon recollection, rather than to forgive—is a 


‘Surely, you will not do him an injury ?” she ex- 
claimed, in a voice filled with alarm. 

‘Do him an injury ?” he repeatgd, in a tone that had 
“ No!—oh, no! 
I will not hurt a hair of his head; on/y——” here he 


the cavernous arches of his black brows, as if they would 


! I love thee!| scorch her. 
I worship, I adore thee! Oh, bless me with a look !— 


Something like that fascination with which the bird 
is said to be mastered by the rattlesnake—some strange, 
inexplicable sense of mastery, which she acknowledged 
to exist on the side of Di Mala, overpowering her moral 
strength, and exercising a despotism over her freedom 
of will, weighed upon her. The word on/y seemed to 
bave a fatal significance for ber as she faltcred out, 
What mean you?” 

o! “Tha It will stab him at the foot of the altar--at the 
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door of the bridal chamber, though your arms were 
clasped round him—if you do but breathe a syllable of 
what I have said! I say to you, Remember! And you 
may forget. But the day will come when you may find 
this flash like a ficry apocalypse upon the heart and 
brain! And soI leave you—he to woo, and you to 
accept; and I—I to console myself as best I may?” 
and bending lowly, he stuod crect again, his grand and 
stately form towering above hers; and, shaking back his 
black and perfumed locks, he cast his feathered cap oa 
his noble but intriguing head, and strode away, leaving 
her almost overwhelmed with a sense of some huge 
disaster that would sooner or later happen. 

From this time, while the lips of Elodie were sealed 
by an inexplicable dread—oven though she strove to 
look upon the wild words of Di Mala as those of an 
unmastered wrath, consequent upon disappointment and 
jealousy—from this time he never crossed her path ; 
and it was only from the remarkable skill, bravery, and 
coolness he continued tocxhibit during the siege, and 
of which her father and Aloys de Vere, in the emulous 
generosity of his nature, were never tired of praising, 


that she heard aught of him. Indeed, the Count often, 


spoke of his disappointment, in not meeting Di Mala 
under his roof as of yore, and wearied himself with 
conjecturing the wherefore, but he could not arrive at 
any satisfactory result. He put this absence of the 
Count to the Italian’s military seal—and, sooth to say, 
he was always to be found at his post. 

On the other hand, Aloys bad conceived the deepest 
friendship for the Italian. Di Mala had ‘saved his life 
in a sortie, and had bestowed upon him so many marks 
of personal attachment, that if any one had but hinted 
that the Italian contemplated the slightest design 
against him the frank and loyal De Vere would have 
treated the idea with scorn, and have looked on whom- 
soever so belied his friend as upon an enemy to his own 
peace, whose word was not to be trusted. 

This, Elodie, in her more constant communion with 
him, had discovered, which was an additional reason 
with her why she should hold her peace. Meantime, 
the Italian’s prophetic words were really coming true; 
and she contemplated the fact with mingled terror and 
joy, for De Vere had spoken—had declared his love— 
and her heart, which had ere this been bestowed upon 
him, was really ond wholly his own. 

The siege, together with the long Albigensian war, 
was coming to an end. De Montfort was slain, and 
having lost its right hand, in a manner, the Church, 
being paralysed by the obstinate resistance made, at 
last reluctantly yielded. Toulouse was at peace! Its 
Counts returned to the welcome enjoyments of a more 
domesticated life, and the marriage of Count Aloys de 
Vere with the beautiful Elodie, the peerless daughter 
of De Brabragon, was approaching; and, at last, Aloys 
informed her, during one of those delightful hours he 
was wont to enjoy in her society, that he had conquered 
his friend’s scruples, and that Di Mala had consented 
to be his groomsman. 

Paler than any lily did Elodie turn when she heard 
these words, which brought before her the balefully 
prophetic ones of the swarthy Di Mala, and because she 
felt within her heart some dire foreboding, that at some 
future time the remainder o: his wild words would turn 
out tobe true. At the same time she felt also that, for 
her very life she dared not open her lips upon the 
subject, 

And so, with a shiver and a tremble, she went through 
the ceremony that bound her for ever to the man she 
loved. Her gaze, though it sought the ground, could 
not help wandering towards the face of Di Mala, who 
wore an inexpressible air of calm upon his countenance, 
which completely masked the huge throes and writhings 
of the struggle going on within. 

The marriage was over; Gaspardo di Mala kissed 
the hand of the half-fainting bride, clasped that of 
Aloys de Vere, greeted Count Hubert de Brabacon, 
bade him farewell, and directly took his departure for 
the fiery Lybian coast—an expedition against Tunis 
being in foree—where the services of the young Ital- 
1an noble were called into requestion. 

At the same time, Aloys de Vere returned, with 
his bride with him, to England, and took up their 


-residence at his own manorial home, Castle Heding- 


ham, then one of the glories of the fair county of 
ex. 
Our readers must now imagine a long period of 
time—some fifteen or sixteen years—to have elapsed, 
while Aloys de Vere, fulfilling the functions of his 


rank and office, and the Lady Elodie de Vere worth- | 


ily representing the state and hospitality belonging to 


their order, were growing older togeiher. The Count/| 


Aloys was now forty years of age; a son and a dangh- 
ter—the first-born, and the last left of a numerous 
progeny—still blessed their union; and the young 
Count and his sister were held, for their accomplish- 
ments and beauty, to be the finest types of humanity 
that, at that age, the region itself could show. 


Time had dealt gently, generously, with the Count-| 


ess Elodie. She grew older, it is true; but she also 
grew more beautiful, more graceful, more matronly, 
as a matter of course; but this, while enhancing her 
air and carriage, carried with it that fine sentiment of 





‘maternity and dignity which is woman’s chicfest _ ‘He was not conscious he thwarted you !” replied 
crown, The name of Gaspardo di Mala had nearly | Elodie. “Ife was innocent, for he sinned ignorantly !” 
‘died away. Time and circumstance had almost oblit-| “The greater his misfortune !” said Di Mala, coldly, 
erated it from the memory of De Vere, and the)“ I would have been his friend as frankly as I am his 
Countess Elodie herself had utterly forgotten it. It enemy!” pe 

‘had haunted her, with the dark shadow and the hid-| “ You are a fearful being!” she murmured; “ and 
‘eous form of an unknown fear, for the first few years the hour we met shall be forever accursed !” 

‘of her married life. Ever and anon, something muff-| “Do you forget,” he said, “that I swore an oath— 
led in the swathings of terror and of fate came and recorded a vow that I would be avenged on those who 
‘knocked at her heart, and she would start shuddering wronged me—that’ we should meet again--that I 
out of her dreams, warding off the flashing dagger| would count up my own heavy loss, and exact the 
‘that was seeking her husband’s heart, or spilling over full capital, with fullest interest, for haying waited so 
ithe contents of the poisoned chalice, which the hand long and patiently ?” : 

of Di Mala was conveying to the lips of him who had; “ Will you not have mercy!” she murmured, 
henstinn to her dearer than existence. latte ou had none on me !” was the reply. 

| But Gaspardo di Mala—whose life was full of; “ Will you not spare my children?” she asked, in 
change, adventure, and the romance of a restless ex-|agony of entreaty, and again holding fort) her sup- 
istencewas not dead; and one day, looking|plicating hands. “Do you sacrifice them also to your 
grave, grand, commanding in his knightly habiliments, vengeance vd x ‘ ‘ 
and his splendid equipage—with his foreign habits) ‘“ What!—you see, then? You behold? Yes! 
and his picturesque costumes—which his varlets and |nature would be untrue to her instincts of maternity, if 
jretainers, wh followed him from a far land—one the mother beheld not the shadows of guilt aud ruin 
fatal day, Count Aloys de Vere brought the Count | enfolding her children!” _ , 

Gaspardo di Mala home with him to Castle Hedingham;| ‘Spare them!” she cried a second time. 
and from that day the doom of the De Veres was; “ Their fate lies with you!” answered Di Mala. 
sealed. Cold as death grew the heart of the Countess| “Ob, speak !” exclaimed the Countess, “Tell me 
Elodie when she saw him, and met Lis glance and icy how they may escape !” 

smile. “ Wil! you ransom them?” asked Di Mala, with his 

Di Mala, with his egotism, his collectedness, and evil look. — 
his splendor of appearance—to the utter horror of the; “ With my life!’ was the fervent reply. 
Countess—began to obtain an ascendancy over her! “ With your / fe? What is your life to me ?—wh 
son, the young Count de Vere, and over her fair, theirs?” and he laughed scoffingly. “Do you thinkT 
daughter Gabrielle, which brought, with an appailing|¢are for the wretched existence of two creatures, who 
result, the recollection of that dreadful menace which |only remind me of what I myself have lost ?” 
hung like a malediction over her, While she gave| “The ransom ?—name it!” cried Elodie, eagerly, 
him welcome for her husband’s s.ke—while she be-| “I love you!’ said Di Mala, in a cold and measured 
held him take up his abode in the castle, just as one | tone. , 
who held it to be a matter of right, and of simple ap-| “The cost ?” and her head dropped upon her bosom. 
propriation of that which is one’s own—the same) “I love you!” he replied, a second time, and the 
dread, the same ineffable fear, bound her to silence, smile was adding the hideous information he did not 
which only hurried on the coming catastrophe. jeare to speak. “ Gabrielle is falling! Do you think I 

Little by little, an estrangement was growing up| Prepared my pupils for half measures ? Your young 
between Count Aloys de Vere and his wife. Little by |Count will be a rowe hd the “= bi = ee the old 
little—but day by’ day—there was growing up ,a Count, if I do not en Seng ina ow or 0 a that 
strange intimacy between the dark-browed but mag-|i8 one of the things w soca 24 os able——And 80 you 
nificent Italian and the fair provengal rose. The know the price which rarsoms t blo : : 

Countess Elodie was finding seme inexpricable grati-| , Terror—the deep, prea yond papeenenee a 
fication in the society of Di Mala; while, at the same | 4tead, and the wordless dread, which i hor dumb— 
time, another scene of intrigue was going forward. conquered her. The drendtal iil d was pete . P 

In the suite of Di Mala was a yeuth of such emi- You will spare us Ogee: he wie You will 
nent personal attractions, of such physical beauty and take your uo yey tomes d ‘ ee om preg ces ic: 
grace of carriage—accomplised, withal, in an eminent |#"4_ soul-crushe So gencng ag ae ge i _ an Bp 
degree—that the susceptible heart of Gabrielle became | her head more. “s we ¢ innocent, and I will seek 
smitten with him. By some infernal subtlety which only the cottinde hy eg a ne 
belongs to the highest refinement of vengeance,Di Mala Bah!” Di Mala gave a sinister laugh. 
seemed to be playing this creature, who was one hideous S cdaind 
incarnation of the viier and baser passions, against |® Conquest over @ a eee 
the unsuspecting young girl; and none noted it less |™Orrow, and you will cet a 
than the loving mother herself, who, looking on the| By the morrow, Gabrielle had fle from the home of 
youthful pair, could not but admit to herself that they | her fathers, the mistress of a vile lacquey ; but ere the 
were formed and adapted for each other. night ogain pres apy ea wseaiy = A pte, 

In the meantime, a change was coming over her o_o Ret ohhepe, a6 % was Then Grapeiele, SoS 
son—the heir, the hope, the glory of the house of ’ The same day the bereaved, wronged mother went 
Castle Hedingham. In the train of the wily Italian mad, and in her ravings the horrible truth reached the 
oom a — ee ce Bags eee sense and soul of Count Aloys. Di Mala denied noth- 
wine-cup clang, to g: ‘ir all— re as]; ; cos eee ‘ 
Nheuntions “ gay, ir (ities on fascinating; who, ing when told that the once beautiful Klodie was dead, 
under the disguise of pages, had their mistresses with 
them; and into this seething sea of the passions—into 
the very midst of this devil’s brood—did the intrigu- 
ing and pitiless Di Mala plunge the once innocent boy. 

For Aloys de Vere himself, he had spread open be- 
neath his feet a trap, sect full with mischief, shame, 
and death. By degrees there came a change in the 
household, which no one could explain or understand, 
even while it began to turn the whole system of 
things into confusion and amazemert. 

“ Are you pitiless ?—are you unrelenting, Di Mala? 
—are you human ?” asked the Countess Elodie. 

“T!" he exclaimed, ‘ What can you mean ?” 

“Oh! do you not kuow?” she groaned, hiding her 
face. 

“T know that you are beautiful !—I know that you 
are lovely !—I know that I adored and worshipped 
you !—I know that you rejected me—despised me— 
cast me aside——’ 

“T loved my husband !” she broke forth. 

“Ha! ha!” laughed the other. “ Does he love you 
now ? Did you not know me ? Were you deaf—in- 
credulous ? Is it I who have sundered his heart from 
‘you ?” 

“Have you warrant for what you say ?” 

| What does it signify to me?” was the retort. “Js 
it I who am interested in his constancy? Do you 
ifancy, fair lady, that the memory of sixteen years dies 
in the breast of a man like me, who does not change, 
not forget, nor love you one atom the less ?” 

* Oh, spare him !—spare Aloys !” she cried. 

“ Why should I spare ?? demanded Di Mala. “ He 
‘robbed me of my treasure—he turned my love to hate 
'—he wen the prize I would have carried away—he 
‘triamphed over me, who will yet triumph over him! 
‘Spare him? Aha! you do not know Di Mala yet !” 








“Did you 


Wait until the 


Mala laughed as he thrust his weipon through the 
breast of him who had trusted and loved the incarnate 
fiend, and who thus reaped the hirvest of his faith. | 

And thus fell an eclipse over the house of De Vere,' 
which the better furtune of the young Aloys de Vere, 
in subsequent years, was enabled to clear away, though 
the mists of time and circumstances have ince obscured 
their names for ever. ! 


MARIGOLD. 
A KOMANCE IN AN OLD GARDEN, 
IN FOUR CHAPTERS, 


CHAPTER I, 

‘“‘ As great a beauty of a rose as ever I seen in my 
born days,” said old Peter Lally, straightening his bent 
back, and gazing tenderly at the exquisite bloom which 
was the product of his skill. ‘To think that the likes 
of it must cver and always be sold to the stranger, and 
never amaster nor mistress at Hildebrand Towers,to take 
pride out o’ it.” 

The old gardencr sighed impatiently, and gazed 
around on the mossy lawns, glowing parterres, and ver- 
dant slopes fringed with flowers, which had been to him 
as a little kingdom for sixty years. Everything was in 
perfect order, not a leaf nor a pebble out of its place; 
even the ivy on tbe walls of the Towers was clipped, 
trim and close, and the urns on the quaint old balus - 
trade were blazing with oleanders. No one could have 
supposed that Hildebrand ‘Towers had been long almost 
as deserted and fo. gotten by the world, as the far-famed 
palace of the Sleeping Beauty. 

A young woman was walking slowly through the deep 
purple-green shade of an ancient mossy avenue that led 

















Both fought in the glaces of Hedingbam, and Di_' 
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believe all I said? Did my revenge go no higher than — 
































up from one of the entr 
the Towers. For years no wheels had cut the soft green 
turf under ker feet, over which the trees met and the 
sunbeams flickcred. Behind the solitary figure, the pato 
lost itself in a rich gloom, and there was a dreamy mys- 
tery in the air as the girl moved slowly and thought- 
fully through the solitude. The thrush uttered a few 
lazy notes, and a blue dragonfly perched on the feathery 
grass; but no other sound nor movement disturbed the 
stillness of the spot. 

The giri’s graceful figure was clothed in a gown of 
homely print; a faded scarlet shawl was folded across 
her bosom and tied loosely round her waist; her coarse 
straw bonnet had fallen backward on her shoulders, 


ance-gates toward the garden of 





the family, and when the last owner of Hildebrand 
Towers died, a childless widow, she left a large for- 
tune behind her, for which no heir had as yet been 
found. The deceased old lady, good friend and be- 
loved mistress of Peter Lally, had firmly believed that 
there were Hildebrands in existence who might yet 
appear and claim their own; and by her will she had 
arranged matters so that until the rightful heir should 
appear, everything must be kept in good order in the 
house and grounds, as though the master weve ex- 
pected from hour to hour. For years this state of 
things had been going on at the Towers; the gardens 


carried up the staircase by six stalwart men. How- 
ever that may be, there was certainly great wealth in 


leaving uncovered a ripe sun-burned face and golden 
head. She carried a large round basket, which dragged 
upon the turf as she walked. Jeaving the avenue, she 
threaded a maze of winding paths, a1d opened a little 
green door in the high jasmine-covered wall of a vast 
old-fashioned garden, where roses and tall lillies shel- 
tered under apple-trees, and where the rich perfume in 


were trim, the house was swept and garnished. Peo- 
ple sometimes came out of curiosity to inspect this 
waiting home, and ask questions about the family; 
but the watched-for owner had not yet walked in at 
the gate, and the world had grown tired of expecting 
him. Peter Lally was the only person who believed 
that the expectations of his departed mistress with re- 
the air accounted for the enthusiastic humming of the| gard to the heir would be realized. Most people shook 
bees. their heads incredulously when they were spoken of, 
“ Peter!” she cried; “ Peter Lally, [ am come to sce|2nd looked for the day when the property would be 
you!” and went calling on, by peach-covered walls, un-| divided among distant connections of the family. 

der ripe pears that hung down to her mouth, pickingher| The other prevailing sentiment of Pcter’s mind was a 
steps between musk and lavender, and startling flights|tender interest in the fate of Ulick and Marigold, who 
of butterflics from the hearts of the moss roses. had long looked on him as afriend. The fortunes of 
“ Why, it’s Marigold,” replied the old man, at last ris- | these two young people were singularly alike : each was 
ing suddenly out of the raspberry bushes; “and glad I|alone in the world, and a certain sympathy, sprung 
am to see your purty face after the night’s dhramin I}from this circumstance, had drawn them together. 
bad about you! I thought the Masther of Hildebrand| Marigold was the child of a poor gentleman, who had 
Towers had come home to us at last, and brought a bride | come, sick and a stranger, to a roadside cottage, stand- 
with him; and I met the lady walkin’ among the flowers,| ing between Hildebrand Towers and the town of Bally- 
an’ a white satin gown upon her; an’ when I looked at|spinnen; and had there died, leaving his little daughter 
her again, I saw it was Marigold! ‘ An,’ by the powers !’ alone among the cottagers. ‘The child remembered that 
said I to myself, ‘there'll be the wars of heaven an’|she had come a long journey over the sea, and had 
airth when Ulick hears of this!’ An’ I let ascrecch,|lived in many different places ; but she knew of no 
an’ took to my ould heels !” friend that she had possessed except her father. She 
The girl laughed. grew up a waif among the poor, and was supported, out 
“ You might have waited to see where I was going,”|of charity, till such time as she was able to provide for 
she said, “for sure I am that I was running away too. |herself. She had picked up a little education, could 
Your master, whoever he is, would be a bad exchange | write a good hand, and spoke and carried herself with a 
for my Ulick, Peter Lally,” certain natural dignity and refinement. Almost from 
“It’s aisy to talk,” said the old man, shaking his| the first old Peter Lally had taken an interest in her, 
head, “when the master’s not to be seen—I wish he|paying her small sums for weeding flower-beds, and 
wus! Not that you would be a match fer him, Mari-|making many an easy job for her small fingers, in order 
gold, my girl, for the Hildebrands is a fine, mighty fa-|that she might early taste the sweets.of independence. 
mily, an’ must marry a3 sich.” As she grew older he instructed her in the art of gar- 
“You needn’t say so much about it, Peter. I be-|dening, and taught her to make an honest livelihoood by 
long to Ulick, and if I were a Hildebrand I would |selling plants and flowers in the town. Marigold (as 
marry him ali the same. As I am only a poor girl, no|the old man had named her, because her name was 
Hildebrand, in a dream or out of a dream, could tempt| Mary aud ber hair like gold) had her special customers 
me to give him up.” in Ballyspinnen, whose green-houses and window- 
“It’s the right kind of love,” said the old man,|gardens were intrusted to her care. Her own home 
solemnly. “Stick you to that; an’, take my word | was a tiny, spotless room, in a cottage, half way between 
fort everything you plant’ll grow.” the gardens and the town, and was wont to contain little 
“ButI get all my plants ready made, you know, |besides Marigold herself, her flowers, and a few sun 
Peter; besides, as you say, thereisno Mr, Hildebrand,|beams. When, some four or five years ago, Ulick had 
and so we needn’t fight about him.” arrived, a tall awkward youth, to seek his fortune in 
“He's somewhere,” said Peter Lally, sticking his|Ballyspinnen, the happy, flower-crowned face of little 
spade in the ground and leaning on it meditatively. | Marigold had met him on the high road with the smile 
“ Hildebrand ‘Towers isn’t waitin’ all these years, so|of a friend. Friendless, travel-soiled, and hungry, he 
neat and so beautiful, for nobody. Many’s the time|had fallen in despair by the wayside, when she had 
I tould you of the lovely Kate Hildebrand that married |shared her dinner with him, and placed all her little 
a poor man, and was cut off by her family. That wo-| money in bis hands. ‘ . ; 

man had childher, whatever come of them, an’ sure 1} Ulick was now a clerk in a business-house in the 
am that a grandson o’ hers’ll come walkin’ in to us|town, having risen from the post of messenger ; but, 
some fine mornin’ with the Hildebrand mark as eclear| then, he was only a vagrant who had ventured forth 


as prent on his face.” 

* Maybe so,” said Marigeld, “but he’s a long time 
coming, and I like the place very well as itis. Per- 
haps I couldn’t get my plants so easily ifa flock of 
grand people were always sweeping in and out of the 
gardens.” . 

Peter left his spade standing, disengaged his thoughts 
from the fortunes of the Hildebrands, and proceeded 
to fill the basket which the flower-girl placed before 
him. Long ago Peter Lally had given a wife and chil- 
dren to the earth, and in return the earth had given 
him beautiful creatures to comfort his loneliness—stout 
trees of his own rearing, and fair lilies and roses, whose 
innocent loveliness had filled the void in the old man’s 
heart. Over and above his devotion to his calling, the 
gardener cherished two prominent ideas in his mind. 
One was a loyal attachment to the family in whose 
service he had toiled for sixty years. His father had 
been gardener at Hildebrand Towers, and at sixteen 
Peter, spade in hand, had entered the gardens, where 
he had since remained to see the oaks spreading, the 
ivy thickening, and the Hildebrands coming into the 
world and going out of it. They were a singular family 
—handsome, adventurous, and remarkable as having 
often been the subjects of the strangest freaks of for- 
tune. The first Hildebrand had come from some 
northern country over the seas, having first married 
the widow of an Irish merchant, who had been his 
partner in trading to the Indies. After her second 
marriage the lady inherited this property in her own 
country, and from some distant sea-girt town came 
sailing with her foreign husband to take possession of 
it. Story-tellers related how Hildebrand the first 
brought a chest of gold with him, which had to be 





from the Work-house, determined to fight his way in the 

world. The friendship made between pity and gratitude 

on the high road had never been broken, and the years 

which had made man and woman of these two had 

endeared them to one another with a love that was every- 

thing to cach other. 

“Let the basket stand here, Peter Lally,” said Mari- 

gold; “for I want to go round to Poll Hackett and see 

my chickens.” And Peter returned to his spade, while 

by many winding paths Marigold reached the back of the 

old house, where, at an open window, sat the house- 

keeper of the Towers at her needle-work, with one eye 

on the poultry-yard and the other on a neighboring kit- 

chen garden. Poll Hackett was a buxom, lively widow, 

as fond of variety in her t houghts and opinions as of 
colors in the pattern of her dress, It was a real pleasure 
to her to chanye her mind, and a still greater pleasure 

to invent and explain her admirable reasons for doing 
so. As she had many lonely hours, sitting in the va- 
cant old house in hourly expectation of an imaginary 
master, she must have been sadly in need of occupation 
for her active mind, had it not been for this talent of 
constructing and demolishing and reconstructing her be- 
liefs and opinions on all matters that came under her no- 
tice. Whether or not the race of Hildebrand should 
be looked upon as extinct, was a question upon which 
she was never weary of ringing the changes; and her 
feelings of friendship toward !’eter Lally fluctuated with 
her convictions on this subject. After a long gossip with 
Peter over the matter, she returned to the solitary sew- 
ing, inflamed with ardent expectation of the coming of 
the unseen and unknown being in whom the old man put 
his faith. She had been even known to go so far as to 
air the sheets in the handsomest bedchamber, and fill 








the larder with provisious, which she herself had been 
afterward obliged to consume. At such times as this, 
her affection for Peter Lally was as lively as her sym- 
pathy with his sentiments; and the only fault visible to 
her in his character was atco great carelessness in his 
preparations for so great an event as the arrival of the 
master of Hildebrand Towers. 

“There you go,” she would cry, “ landin’ off the 
flowers to yon girl, to be scattered over the country, in- 
stead of makin’ your greenhouse shelves look handsome 
for the man that owns them. He’ll take you ata short 
yet, Peter, an’ I wouldn’t wonder if it was this very 
night of all nights that he would come walkin’ in, axin’ 
for his dinner; an’ never a bokay you'd have to put on 
the table.” 

“ Aisy, womar, aisy!” Peter would say; “he won’t 
come just that suddent but what we'll have time to dig 
the potatoes and lay the cloth.” 

The next day, however, Poll Hackett was sure to be 
in a state of irritation, because the sheets had been aired 
in vain and she had made an unnecessary sacrifice of her 
favorite pullet. Before evening she was sure the master 
was dead and would never appear, and the next day she 
was certain he had never been born. Having adopted 
this view of the question, she at once set to work to in- 
vent her reason for having done so; by the end of the 
week she was ready to die for her faith in the utter ex- 
tinction of the race of Hildebrand from the earth; and 
the next time Peter Lally came in her way she tossed 
her head in disdain and would scarcely speak to him. 
This variable dame now mct Marigold with smiles of 
welcome, and fluttcring out to the poultry-yard in gown 
of brilliant stripes and flowicg cap ribbons, proceeded 
to -_ six little gold-feathered chickens into the young 
girl’s lap. 

“They'll be quite a little fortune for you toward 
housekeepin,” she said; ‘but yeu mustn’t handle them 
too much. Come into the house and rest yourself a 
bit. Sure it’s as good as my own house to ask 
any one [ like into, for its only yesterday I made up my 
mind that there will never be master or mistress here 
but myself.” 

“Take me up to the handsomest rooms then,” said 
Marigold; “for I have a fancy to walk through them this 
evening.” 

Poll led the way, and Marigold’s auburn head glim- 
mered along the old brown winding passages, which 
brought them to the front of the house. ‘The flower- 
girl took her way through the old-fashioned but 
beautifully kept chambers, walking solemnly round 
the dining-room, with its dark panels and shinin 
bronzes, and studying the faces of the dead Hildle- 
brands, that gleamed out of the twilight on the watls, 
intensifying the air of solitude in the place with fixed 
gaze of the lack-lustre ne She visited the drawing- 
room, with its long polished floor, queer old china, and 
faded satin furniture, stepping lightly, and touching 
delicate ornaments softly with her finger tips, as if 
she liked the contact with anything that was dainty 
and refined. Poll Hackett hurried her on, to a certain 
wardrobe chamber, where hung many rich gowns and 
draperies, which were the housekeeper’s pride and de- 
light. Poll was glad of any excuse to shake these out 
and admire their varieties, and she now threw a rusty 
satin robe over Marigold’s peasant dress, hung a tar- 
nished gold-striped Indian shawl upon her shoulders, 
and a veil of coffee-colored lace upon her head. See- 
ing her reflection in a long antique glass, Marigold 
caught the spirit of the fun, laughed merrily, snatched 
upahuge, spangled fan, and swept about the room 
with a comic assumption of dignity. 

“Tt’s a square long time,” cried Poll, enraptured, 
“ since satin tails whisked over yon stairs tothe draw- 
ing room. Come down, Lady Madam ! come down! 
and let the poor ould gimeracks see the sight of a 
misthress among them again !” 

Marigold laughed and obeyed; and in a few min- 
utes she was walking up and down the deserted draw- 
ing-room, giving mock commands to Poll in a voice 
and with a manner that made the househeeper stare. 

“ Well, well !” gasped Mrs. Hackett at last, wiping 
her eyes, “it’s in the blood, Isuppose. See what it is 
to be come of gentlefolks.” 

“Tm tired of it, Poll,” said Marigold, pulling off her 
veil, “and I don’t want to be reminded that I come of 
gentlefolks. ‘I belong to poor folks.” 

She sat down on a couch, and gathered up the 
Indian shawl on her arms; the fun had dropped away 
from her with her veil, and she sat now gazing before. 
her with an abstracted look on her face. 

“‘T don’t know where it comes from,” she said, “or 
what it means, but I feel now as if I had surely worn 
clothes like these before, and sat in a chair this, 
and wrapped such another shawl about my shoulders. 
It never could have been me; perhaps it was my 
mother, though I do not remember her, or know any- 
thing about her. Here Poll Hackett,” she said, throw- 
ing off shawl and gown, and flinging them to the 
househeeper, “take these, and never make such a fool 
of me again !” 

Marigold walked out of the house and back to the 
gardens, where Peter Lally put the basket of plants 
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TEE ALBION. 











onher head, bade her good evening, and closed the It was not long before they arrived at the subject of! about you nor either Marigold or me did. She told us 
|you’re going to England.” 


garden gate behind her. 

She was crossing a mossy glade, which formed a 
green terraced recess between two groves of ancient 
trees, when she saw a figure coming to meet her. It 
was Ulick, who took the basket from her head, saying: | 

“ T hope I shall: on take it down for good. Let it| 
stand here a little, while we enjoy ourselves.” 

«You must not despise my flowers, or I shall think 
you are ashamed of me.” 


“You shall have as many as you please in your little| and others would be sorry for others they know about. 
garden and in your windows, but you shall not wear) You don’t suppose he has no more sweethearts nor 


Ulick, and his intended marriage. 
“T believe it’s to be very soon,” said Kate. | 
“T don’t believe it will ever be,” said Lizzie. 

hear more in the town than the birds sing to you| 

about in the country.” 
“ What do you hear?” said Kate. “TI like the girl, | 
and I'd be sorry for her disappointment.” | 
“JT don’t know what you see in her,” said Lizzie, | 


“but that’s not the question. You'd be sorry for her, | 





“T| moments’ silence, he said, in analtered tone : 
Marigold.” 


she turned her eyes on Ulick in silent amazemnnt. 







Ulick started, and looked very grave. After a few 


“TItis true ; lam going to England. I came to tell 


Marigold’s hand stopped stroking the baby’s legs, and 


“ But you have not given up your situation ?” cried 
Cate. 

“] have given up my situation,” said Ulick. 

“Oh, my goodness !” exclaimed Kate. 





“ And yeu 









one ?” that was to have been ” 

“JT don’t believe he has,” said Kate. a I want *o speak to Mangold, Kate. 
eaten stone seat under shelter of a venerable sun-dial,! “ You were always a simpie one,” said Lizzie, “I her alone.” ; : ; 
the roses and geraniums at their feet. Ulick had a suppose you think it wasn’t a toss-up with your own}, Marigold got up, and, silently putting the child in 
fine, intelligent face, and a look of manly indepen-| John, whether he’d have you or some other girl ?” its mother’s arms, led the ‘way into_ her own little 
dence in his bearing; he did not seem famished, nor] «] gon’t know,” said Kate. “I hope you're not |700™. | There lay the wedding-dress, into which she 
miserable, nor dispirited now. frettin’ on my account, Lizzie. Some one said lately had stitched her happy thoughts so lately. The dis- 

“ Ah, Ulick,” said Marigold, “ when I see you look- you were getting very thin. I wouldn't like I had tant lights of the town twinkled through the darkness 
ing every day more and more like a gentleman, I often| :nything to do with it.” beyond the window; an hour ago she had watched 
wonder how you content yourself with me.” «Qh, as to that,” said Lizzie, tossing her head. them springing up like so many joys in her future, 


them any more upon your head.” 
He took her hand, and they sat upon an old moss- 





I must see 


“ And oh, Marigold,” said Ulick, “when I remem- 
ber the day you gave your dinner on the road to a 
poor ragged boy, I can hardly believe that you, who 
are come of gentlefolks, do not cut my acquaintance.” 

“ But you are come of gentlefolks yourself, Ulick.” 

*‘ Aud that is the only thing that interests you about 
me ?” 


“Oh, Ulick !” 


“ You were welcome to my share of him. I couldn’t 
marry out of my station.” 

“T never put myself above you, Lizzie.” 

“ And I never put myself so low as you, ma’am, 
except such as now, when I come out of my way to 
pay visits to my inferiors. However, if you’re talking 
to that young woman of yours, shortly, you may tell 
her what I demeaned myself by coming here to make 


“Come, come, my love! let us trouble ourselves no) known to you, that her sweetheart has left his situation 


more about those who are dead and buried, and as un- 


and is goin’ to England on the spot—which isn’t very 


known to us as the rest of the world. We were well! like marryin’, as far as I can see !” 


met, and we have been, and are going to be very 


happy. Ihave seen a little cottage that will suit us 


exactly, and in a few weeks more—” ’ 
“You can’t afford it yet, Ulick.” 


“But I can, Marigold; I have got a rise in my 


salary, and I can, and I will.” 





*CHAPTER II. 


Marigold was sitting in her own little room, sewing 
It was 


busily at a dress which lay across her knees. 


“T don’t believe it,” said Kate, ‘even from so great 
a lady as you’ve turned out to be, all of a sudden. An’ 
if I was you, Lizzie, I wouldn’t make so little o’ myself 
as to stay here any longer.” 

“Tl stay till P’'ve said my say, an’ Ill go when it 
fits me,” said Lizzie; “ seein’ is believin’, and when 
Ulick is gone, I’ll come back an’ have my crow over 
you. Nobody disbelieves in his going, nor wonders at 
it, but yourself ; for it’s the only way he can get rid of 
the girl, after all the talk that’s been about it ; an’ it’s 


of a pretty light gray woolen material, and, by the) not to be deulted that he could do better in England, 


evident pains she took with the stitching and folding 
and gathering, the making of this gown was an im- 
Marygold did not say, even to herself, 
that it was her wedding dress, yet visions of a figure 
in this robe, and standing 


portant affair. 


not unlike her own, cla 
proudly beside another person who scarcely knew her 
in such delicate attire, did rise up again and again 


nor marry @ tramp of a young woman that knocks at 
people’s doors with a lot of flower-pots on her head !” 
“I never liked your jealous ways, Lizzie,” suid Kate, 
an’ you’ve gone and wakened the child with them?” 
The mother litted the crying baby out of the cradle, and 
the visitor, seeing that she could no longer hope toclaim 
















With the coldness of deadly fear upon her heart, 
Marigold closed the door, and waited for Ulick to 
speak. ' 
“ Marigold, you must trust me.” 
The girl drew a deep sigh of relief. The words she 
had expected to hear were—‘ Marigold, we must 
separate forever.” 

“Yes, Ulick.” 

“'That’s my brave girl!” 

“Tell me more, Ulick.” 

“T will tell you all I can; but it’s a strange affair, 
this, that is taking me away.” 

“T mustn’t ask what it is, Ulick ?” 

“No, dear; that’s the trouble of it. I have made 
up ! mind that it is better not to tell you.” 

“ Will you come back again, Ulick ?”, 

“TI do not know. I may come back—that is what 
I hope for—or may I ask you to come to me. I am 
strangely, wondertully uncertain as to the future.” 

Marigold turned away her head, and looked out on 
the dreary, shivering lights in the distance, The 
sudden change from happiness to desolation chilled 
her. Some confused idea of all she should have to 
bear with after Ulick had left her, passed across 
her mind; the taunts of such as Lizzie, the heavy 
sense of loneliness, the involuntary fears of her own 
heart. 

“Ts there no help for it, Ulick ?”’ 

“None at all, love. Sit down, and let us talk about 















Kate’s attention, marched wrathfully out of the cottage, jit. This has come with as great a shock upon me as 
and shut the door violently behind her. upon you. ‘This time last night my head was full of 

As Kate bent over the child, she was suddenly hug- |°" plans; 1 thought, going to sleep, of you and our 
ged from behind by two stronger arms than baby’s, little cottage ; but this morning brought me letter 
Marigold gave her a hearty kiss, and then stood laughing | ¥bich I think it wiser not to show you. It obliges me 
before her. to go to England at once, and to remain there some 


within her mind while she worked. Glimpses of the 
same figure, moving about a pretty home, flitted also 
across the back-ground of her thoughts; for this would 
be her holiday dress for many a day to come, and 
Ulick had almost taken that coveted cottage, in which 
they two were to be happy for the rest of their lives. 


As Marigold worked, she thought proudly and ten-| “I heard it all, Kate, every word of it. Why did i.” . a ee » oot 
derly of Tick’s faithfulness aa estinn te herself. you not remember the door was open ” M : not know you had friencs in England,” said 
Once he and she had been equals, but now it wasa| “1 wasn’t thinking about it at all.” i aan 


“ You're a good, kind soul, Kate, and I'll never forget “I did not know it myself. It seems, now, that I 
it to you. I didn’t know you cared so much about me.” have both friends and enemies, or, at least, there are 
« Why, God bless the girl! what would you have me people who may turn out to be either. It depends upon 
to say? Didn't she put my own John into the same how things go between them and me, whether I return 
box with your Ulick, an’ me as little to be thought of he.e or remain in England. beta : 
as yoursclf, It’s not true, is it, about his going to “ Which way will it work, Ulick ?” asked Marigold, 
England ?” fearfully. ‘Will the friends or the enemies send you 
“True! how could it be true? Give me the baby, back?” . . - 
Kate, for a little, and let me sit with you here and talk. “ The friends would send me back,” said Ulick, tossing 
I feel lonely, somehow, to-night, and inclined to be |"P. his head with an air of pride and triumph, “They 
angry at people. But I won't speak ill of your John, |¥l, if they can. But don’t you imagine that the 
nor of anybody else. We'll talk nothing but baby-talk, |°D¢™ies are going to cut me into lit le pieces, or to put 
and watch the sparks flying up the chimney.” me in jail. The worst they can do is to take away from 


5 : noe me the wish to return to this place. And, in that case, 
aaah se ieee any from Lissie, I must say,” the world will be wide before me. With you by the 


different state of things, and the rising business clerk 
might have chosen a wife from among many who 
looked down on the poor flower girl. There was 
scarcely any one, besides herself and Peter Lally, who 
knew what Ulick had been some five or six years ago, 
or of that meeting on the high-road,the recollection of 
which remained so vididly upon the young man’s 
mind, 

“ Ah, if I had only pushed myself into some more 
respectable employment,” thought Marigold: “if I 
had been a clever dress-maker, or a shop-woman, and 
worn stylish clothes, no one would then ask where I 
came from, or what right I had to lower a respectable 
young man by presuming to marry him. As for my 
poor father’s being a gentleman, nobody ever thinks 


herself contentedly at the fire, 


of that, or whether I can write a good hand, or speak] needle in hand, and a torn jacket of John’s upon her 


English. 


print gown, and a faded shawl. 


I am simply a friendless girl, who carries a| knee, prepared to take advantage of the unemployed 
basket of flowers through thestreets anc wears a plain 
Tm sure I need not 
not care for myself, since Ulick does not care, and 


happy moments, to get a necessary piece of work done. 
Between her stitches she admired her “‘ company,” the 
baby extended luxuriously un Marigold’s knees, with 


many a time he has told me that I was far more of a| rosy baby-toes spread out to the heat, and wondering 


lady than the girls who make so much fuss about him, 
I remember he said 
to me once: “ How much more becoming is this load 
of fresh flowers on your head, tlan that miserable 
little bonnet covered with artificials, that I have just 
ITought to think of that, and 

e content with myself: only I do hope that his em- 
ployer won’t be angry when he hears of the marriage, 


with all their fashionable finery. 


assed on the road!’ 


and think less of him on account of it !” 


The dusk gathered round Marigold as she worked 


baby eyes fixed on the beautiful sun-browned face, and 
golden head, which smiled and dimpled and shone ubove 
him ; Marigold chattering pleasant nonsense to the 
child. 

The latch was lifted, and Ulick appeared on the 
threshold. 

“Come in, come in!” said Kate, beaming upon him. 
“Tt’s a late visit you’re paying us, but baby an’ me are 
obliged to you all the same. It’s a terrible thing that 
John’s gone out, for of course it was to see him that you 


and thought, and the firelight from the cottage kit-| come,” and she dusted a seat for the guest, twinkling all 
chen began to gleam redly round the edges of her| over with amusement at her own little joke. 


room door, which stood ajar. 


In the kitchen, Kate, 
the cottager’s wife, was rocking her baby’s cradle; a 
knock came on the outer door, and Lizzie, a milliner, 


“We'll manage to get on without him,” said Ulick, 
taking the seat, and showing great interest in the child. 
His face was flushed, and he seemed possessed by an 


from the town, came in to pay a visit. Kate received|excitement which he strove to restrain. Now and 
her “ree poked the fire, and hung the kettle on;} again he glanced with a peculi:r look at Marigold, who 
d, 


while Marigo 


in the inner darkening room, dropped 


sat silent and happy stroking the baby’s little fat legs, 


her sewing, and sat, face between hands, lost in her|and listening to the conversation between her lover and 


happy reflections. 


te and Lizzie, meanwhile, fell to work like true 


gossips and discussed the affairs of their acquaintance, 





friend. 
**We’ve just been having a visitor,” continued Kate, 
in her bantering way; “an’a visitor that knew morg 



























hand it docs not much matter where I turn my steps.” 
“ And England is such a rich place,” said Marigold, 
“There will be plenty of work to be had.” 
“Plenty,” said Ulick;‘‘L am not afraid. The worst 
of the whole thing is, that we must part for a time; our 
marriage is put off, and the future of our lives, though 
they must be liuked together, is uncertain. If you were 
a differeut kind of girl, you would take this* very badly. 
But you and [ have trusted each other | ng, and under- 
stand each other perfectly.” 
“You will write to me, Ulick ?” 
“Constantly. When I cease to write, you may cease 
to trust; but not tillthen. Ofcourse, you wust remem- 
ber, however, that a letter will occasivnally misearry.” 
Marigold lifted her head aud smiled. ‘he worst of 
this trial seemed already over. Lonely she must be, in- 
deed, for a time; but she would not be desolate or dis- 
pirited., 
“ You know I am an obstinate hoper,” she said; “ you 
often told me so. It will take a great deal of your sie 
lence to break my heart.” 
“If you want it broken,” said Ulick, “ you must get 
some one else to do it; for I will never try.” 
There was a silence now which was not heart-break- 
ing, as the lovers sat with clasped hands, looking from 
each other’s faces to those distant lights of the town— 
stars which shoue again with even more than their old 











lustre, only, now and then, sinking into a wistful glimmer, 
, Only g g 
(Te be concluded in our next.) 
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THE ALBION. 











~ About the Dinner Table. 


Of summoning the members of a househo!'d to the dinner- 
table there are three different methods, according as a horn, the 
bell or the gong way be preferred. In olden time, it seems the 
horn or cornet was the favorite instrament. And to that fact a 
curious, not to say bold piece of etymology is referred. ‘At the 
period,” says Alexandre Damas, ‘‘when noon was the dinner 
houra horn or cornet (‘e co ) was used in great houses to an- 
nounce dinner. Hence came an expression, which has bee, 
lost; they used to say, ‘cornet (or trampet) the dinner’ (cornez 
le diner.” So that, as we are informed, ‘* ‘cornet the dinner’ 
was the feubal equivalent of the modern and more familiar 

brase, ‘ting for dinner.’ And in days when inferior people ate 

iittle meat in the viuter months save salted beef the more usual 
form of the order was ‘ cornez le bcenf’ or ‘corn the beet.’ ” 
Hence the name of the well-known viand. ‘corned beef.” 
“Richardson errs egreglously when he insists that vorned beet 
derived its distinzuishing epithet from the grains or corns of 
salt with which it was pickled. Corned beef is trumpeted beef, 
or, as should nowadays say. dinner-bell beef.” Here, thrown 
down from the dinner-table, is a bone of contention for etymo- 
logists. 
"tw long one should sit at the dinner-table is sometimes a 
matter of controversy, Grimod de la Reyniere, ‘the famous 
editor of the Almanach des Gourmandes,” says tlat ‘five hours 
at a table are a reasonable latitude to allow in the case of a large 
party and recondite cheer.” Legeni tells of a certain Arch 
bishop of York, who sat threo entire years at dinner. fut the 
mistake arose out of a merry jest. The Archbishop had just sat 
down to dinner one day about noon, when he was called upon 
by an Italian priest, who hearing he was at dinner, ‘‘whiled 
away an hour in looking at the Minster, and called again, but 
was again repelled by the porter, Twice more, at 2 p. m, and 
at 3 p. m., the Italian repeated the visit, or was either told or led 
toinfer that Mis Grace was still engaged in the same occupa- 
tion, for, at the fourth visit, the porter in a heat, anawered never 
a word, und churlisblie did shutte the gates upon him.” Here- 
upon, the Italian, whose time was short, departed * for London 
and returned to Rome without seeing the spiritual chief of the 
northern province. Three years later, encountering in Rome an 
Englishman who declared bimself well-known to his Grace of 
York, the Italian, clothing his f.ce witha merry smile, inquired 
drolly : ‘I pray you, good sir, hath that Archbishop dined yet? 
Whence arose the maliciors story of a three years’ sitting at 
dinner.’ ” 

As to the “best number of guests for an agreeable dinner,”’ it 
is probable that the world will never agree. Grimod de la Rey- 
niere preferred three to avy other number, and would not, on 
any account, suffer six to be exeeeded. ‘I'be ‘‘finest gourmands of 
mo-era France and modern England” have declared twelve to be 
“permissible.” But the most humorous view ever taken of the 
subject is attributed to a certain ‘President of the Tribunal at 
Avignon,” who remarked to a friend one day: ‘By my faith, w- 
have just had a superb turkey. It was excellent, stuffed to the 
beak with truffles, tender asa chicken, fat as an ortolan, aro- 
matic as it a thrush. By my faith, we left nothing but its 
bones!’ ‘And how many were there of you?” inquired the 
friend. ‘‘ Only two,” answered the other, with a gentle smile. 
“Only two ?” exclaimed the astounded hearer. ‘Precisely so,” 
replied the lawyer; “there was myself, and there was-the 
turkey,” As to dining alone, there aro many reasons for and 
against it; but one of the objections was forcibly put by Theo- 
dore Hook, who said, ‘‘When one dines alone, the bottles das 
come round so fast.” : 

The tortures to which “the Strasbourg goose” is subjected by 
those who cater for the table have frequently been held up to 
execration; but a most amusing story is told of a French peer 
who, having for the first time seen an account of them, ‘*burst 
into tears, declaring that he would never again eat the liver of a 
tortured goose,” adding, however, after a moment's reflection, 
in language wortby of a born Irishman, ** And why should I, 
since the livers of two Toulouse ducks, treated in the same way, 
are equal in size and flavor to the iargest liver of the Strasbourg 

ose?’ Of another Frenchman, the Chevalier D’allignac, who 

d escaped from Paris to London “in the evil days of the great 
French Revolution,” a different sort of anecdote is told. The 
Chevalier, it is said, had great difficulty in making a bare sub- 
sistance, until one day he was asked by ‘ta young Fuglish no- 
bleman” to ‘‘ mix a salad in the French fashion:” which he did 
with such success that he, under the title of the ‘gentleman 
salad maker.” became ‘the Lero of the hour,” received an hon 
orarium of £5 a time for bis services, ‘‘started his carriage, in 
order that he might pass quickly from house to house daring the 
diuing hours of tbe aristocracy;” and ultimately returoed | to 
his native land with a fortune acyuired partly by salad making 
in person, and partly by a ‘“‘lucrative trade in sauces, spices, 
and other culinary dainties,” which he sold to those who lived 
beyond the boundary of his quarter for p 1 attend , or 
who could not afford to pay his fee for a visit.” 

And now to conclude with a very interesting anecdote, which 
is not likely to be so familiar as to be stale. Some forty years 
ago, it is said, a lady called upon Mr. Longman, head of the 
publishing tirm in Paternoster Row, and pleaded: “Give me the 
subject of a book for which the world bas a need, ard I will 
write it for you.”’ 

Mr, Longman asked, ‘‘Are you an author ?” 

“{ am a poet,” was the reply; ‘‘but the world dose not want 
poems.” 

‘The publisher remarked, a little dubiously: Well, we want a 
good cookery book.” 

“Then,"’ said the lady, *‘you advise me to write a cookery 
book ?” 

Cautiously the publisher rejoined: “I shuld advise you to do 
g0, it I were conftdent of your ability to write a good one.” 

Well, years went by; and, during those years, cooks and epi- 
cures and housewives in all parts of England were besieged for 
recipes to be forwarded jo the address of a certain lady. The 
lady's own Sattering letters or persuasive speech either elicited 
from the cooks themselves the information required or enlisted 
the cooks’ masters and mistresses on her side; and the result of 
her exer(ions, carried on for many years with equal resoluteness 
and good temper, was the ‘Modern Cookery in all its Branches,’ 
published in 1345, which continues to hold its place in the es- 
teem of housewives.” Its author was Miss Acton, who ‘‘derived 
from her «n: great work an adequate provision for the remainder 
of her life."—Chambers’s Journal. 
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Tae question as to whether a landlord may get drunk 


in bis own house came before ths magistrates at the uudley po- 


lice court, in Englund, the other day, when a publican named 


Smith was charged with being drank on his own premises. It 
appeared from the evideace of a police constable tbat, on paying 
a visit to the establishment, of which Smith is the proprietor, at 


half past two in the morning, he found the house open, buat no 
one there except the defendint, who was very drunk and abasive. 







poagistrates dismissed the case, 


It was urged on behalf of the defendant that the words of the 
act, ‘any person found drunk,"’ did not apply to landlords, The 


The Influence of Late Dinners on the Drama. 


The Paris correspondent of the London Daily Telegraph 
writes: 

‘*A controversy which has often been canvassed in England 
has just been raised among the journalists here. M. Sarcey, the 
dramatic critic of the XIXme Siccle, protests that there is great 
danger of the theatre going to the dogs in France in consequence 
of the habit of making the dinner-hour later and later every 
year. ‘The result is, he declares, that the hour of producing the 
chief piece of the evening is constantly retarded, and that, 
nevertheless, the theatres are not half filled when the curtain 
rises, He proposes to alter this state of things by doing away 
with dinner altogether. The remedy is radical. He is, however, 
indulgent to the animal propensities and weaknesses of human- 
ity,and he proposes that society shall sop instead of dining. 
Nothing can be more charming, he declares, than to go to the 
theatre on an empty stomach, and nothing more delightful than 
to eat on leaving a performance and to talk over all your impres- 
sions of the evening. M. Sarcey points to the example of Ger- 
many, in which he is quite right, and of Italy, in which be is 
qaite wrong. In the latter country theatres begin at a later hour 
than in any part of the world with which Iam acquainted. His 
r ference to Germany is also susceptible of an interpretation run- 
ning counter to his argument, for the hours of dining, on which 
the theatrical usages depend, are becoming later and later every 
year. Half-past twelve used to be the normal time, as it is still 
in country districts and in Switzerland. Then it got on from 
one till two, and uutil the war the regular time for dining at the 
Berlin ‘ tables d’hote ’ was three o'clock. In 1871, as I remem- 
ber to my cost, it was not poseible to get anything to eat in the 
shape of dinner at the one single goud ‘ restaurateur’s ’ in the 
Prussian capital after 6 o'clock. Bui the tendency was even then 
to retard the hour, and, as tbe business of life becomes more 
pressing, men try tocram more and more work into the work- 
ing hours of the day. It may be very nice to shorten dramatic 
entertainments, so as to enable play-goers to get to bed early; 
but I know from personal experience how troublesome it is for 
a busy man to take bis seat in a theatre at 6 o'clock. I also re- 
member well the shamefaced feeling with which, after spending 
three hours in a hot atmosphere, one emerges into broad day- 
light, One feels as though it were to morrow morning, and 
as though he had passed the night in a carouse. The plan oi 
substituting a supper fora dinner would never do in Paris, 
where it is the fashion to go into society after leaving the 
theatre, and where the only refreshment provided is in general 
4 glass of orangeade and a sweet biscuit. Nor would it be con- 
venient, not to say ponsible, to provide supper for the chance 
guests who may happen to drop in. Ino the present state of 
things, the lady of the house is equally well prepared if only six 
visitors appear, or if, as sometimes happens sixty make a sud- 
den and unexpected irruption into her salons, It is not by euch 
artificial devices that people can be induced to go to the theatre. 
Not that it needs much inducement to drag Parisians to the play 
for as I am perpetually reminding you, the majority of theatres 
are always full. The spectators, too, are forthe most part as 
punctual as they are patient. ‘There are certain persons who 
come in after the first act is halt over, not because they have 
been detained by a late dinner, but because they want to 
make a sensation. They are tbe sanfe. individuals who talk 
loudly during the performance, and who, in fact, use every 
means in their power to distract the attention of the avdience 
from the stage and to attract it to themselves, At whatever 
time the performance began, these ill-bred persons, who are 
generally ‘gandins’ and ‘ cocottes in esse,’or ‘ in posse,’ would 
make a point of arriving late. At all events, it is not by raising 
the curtain at 6 instead of at 9 that play-goers of this class can 
be induced to come earlier. itis of no use fighting sgainst the 
universal habits ot society. There is, however, one way of mak- 
ing a visit to the theatre infinitely more pleasurable than it is 
now in Paris, and that way is to ehorten the length of the 
‘entr’actes.’ Jt ig the inordinate extension of the waits that 
drives theatrical ente:tainm nts in Paris to so late an hour. In 
a piece which I witnessed a few weeks ago, and which | timed, 
watch in hand, the — entr’actes’ lasted exactly as long as the per- 
formance. ‘This is all very well in Italy, where ladies are in the 
habit of receiving in their boxes instead of intheir homes where 
the best ‘loges’ are provided with a large ‘-alon, and where the 
audience only care to hear their pet * bits’ in the opera perform- 
But Paris theatres are not arranged after the same fashion, 
nor are the same people, except at ‘ premiers,” in tbe habit of 
meeting night after night. In this respe t at all events, to ra 
nothiug of the generally more comfortable arrangements of the 


| 


Mr. Carlyle Gn Modern Liberalism. 


M. Thoma: Carlyle, says the London Standard, it is generally 
understood, is the writer of the short and vigorous sketchas of 
the early Kings of Norway, which have been appearing in Fra- 

jzer's Magazine. Theseries is concluded n the March number 
of Frazer, and by way of epilogue the writer says : 

‘** The history of these Haarfagrs has awakened in me many 
thoughts of despotism and democracy, arbitary government by 
one, and self government, (which means no goveryment or an- 
aichy) by all; of dictatorship, with many faults, and universal 
suffrage, with little possibility of any virtue. For the contrast 
between Olaf Tryggoeson and a universal, suffrage par- 
liament or an imperial copper captain has in these nine centuries 
grown to be very great; aud the eternal Providence that guides 
all this, aud produces alike these entitles with their epocha, is 
nol its coarse still through tbe great deep? Does not it still 
Speak to us as is we have ears? Here, clothed in stormy enough 
passions and instincts, unconscious of any aim but their own 
satisfaction, is the blessed beginning of human order, regulation 
and real government; there, clotbed in a highly different put 
again suitable garniture of passions, instiacts, and equally un- 
conscious as to the real aim, is the a:cursed-looking ending 
(temporari’y ending) of order, regulation and government —very 
dismal to the same on-looker for the time being, not dismal to 
him otherwise, his hope, too, being steadfast. But here, at any 
rate, in this poor Norse Theatre one looks with interest on 
the first transformations, so mysterious and abstruse, of hu- 
man chaos into somethiag like articulate cosmos; witnesses the 
wild and strange birth-pangs of human soviety, and reflects that 
without something similar (little as meu expect euch now,) no 
cosmos of human society ever was got into existence nor can 
ever again be. 

The violences, fightings, crimes; sh yes, these seldom fail, and 
they are very lamentable, But always too, among those old 
populations there was one saving element, the now want of 
which, ially the unl ted want, transcends all lamenta- 
tion. Here is one of these strange, piercing words of Raskin 
which has in it a terrible truth for us in these epochs now come. 

My friends, the follies of modern Liberalism, many and great 
though they be, are practically summed up in this denial or neg- 
lect of the equality and intrinsic value of things. Its rectangular 
beatitudes and spherical benevolence-—theology of universal in- 
dulgence and jurisprud nee which will bang no rogues--mean 
one and all of them in the root incapacity of discerniug or refagal 
to discern wo th and unworth in anything, and least of all in 
man; whereas nature and heaven command you at your peril to 
discern worth from unworth in everything, aud most of all in 
man. Your main problem is tbat ancient and trite one, ‘ Who 
is best man,’ and the fates forgive much—forgive the mildest, 
fiercest, cruelest experiments —if fairly made for the determina- 
tion of that. Theft and blood-guiltiness are not pleasing in their 
sight, yet the favoring powers of the spiritual and material world 
will confirm to you your stolen goods, and their noblest voices 
applaud the lifting of your spear and rehearse the sculpture of 
your shield, if only your robbing and slaying have been in fair 
arbitrament of that question. ‘Whois best man?’ Batif you 
refase such inquiry, aud maintain every man for his neighbor s 
match—if you yive vote to the simple and liberty to the vile— 
the powers ot those spiritual and material worlds in due time 
present you inevitably with the same problem, soluble now only 
wrung side upwards, and your robbing and slaying must be done 
then to find out ‘ Who is worst man ?’ which in so wide an order 
of merit is indeed not easy, but a complete Tammany Ring and 
lowest circle ia the Inferno of Worst you are sure to find and to 
be governed by.” 








Marriageable Ages In Europe. 





Reports from the British representatives abroad showing the 
earliest age at which marriages can be legully solemnized in each 
of the States of the Continent of Eu ope bave been presented to 
the House of Commons, iu pursuance of their address dated 
Jano [5th, 1874. In Austria the age of discretion, both for 
males and females, is fourteen, and this period of life must be 
reached on both sides before a marriage can be valid. In Hun. 
gry, however, the marriage laws are entirely ecclesiastical, and 
males of the Roman Catholic confession cannot contract mar- 
riage until they have completed their fourteenth year, nor 





English theatres, Aarisian managers might take example by 
their London ‘ confreres.’ ” 








On the recommendation of the Prime Minister, Queen 
Victoria has grantei a pension of £200 a year to Mr. Wood, in 
recognition of his labors at Ephesus and the distinguished 
service rendered by him to science and history by the discovery 
of the site of the Temple of Diana, and by the acquisition for the 
British Museum of a most valuable collection of scalptares,arch- 
itectural marbles, with Greek and Roman inscriptions,in obtain- 
ing which results his beaith has suffered permanent iojary. 
——— —_ —. —wamee 0 OO 


Sincutar Fataurry.—On February 23rd, the remains 
of an old and respected inhabitant of the village of Charing, Mr. 
George Ryder, were being conveyed from his late residence to 
the churcbyard, by a number of old workmen employed by the 
deceased in his business as a builder; upon entering the church 
porch one of their number,an aged man, fell,and died instantly, 
The accident occasioned alarm to the mourners, amongst whom 
were two daughter: of the deceased, but owing to the presence 
of mind exhibited by the officiating clergyman, the interment 
proceeded without interruption, though with increased solemnity 
arising from the sad illustration afforded of the awful uncertain- 


ty of human life. 
*—-—-—Pr ¢ 





Guass.--Probably the Romans were first to employ glass for 
wndows, Some remnants of glass penes are to be found to-day in 
their frames, in the buricd honses ot Herculaneum and Pompeii. 
They substituted glass as a material for bottles, in place of the 
leather which is still in vogne among the poorer classes in the 
Orient. Epicureans in wine tben, as now, determined the age 
of their article by the seal upon the cork and the label impressed 
upon the glass. Glass goblets were less popular. Gold and sil- 
ver reluctantly yielded the palm to their new-fangled rival, 
which sought popularity by appealing, not to the poverty of the 
poor, but to the desire of novelty among the rich, Even artifl- 
cial stonesand pearls of glass were vot unknown, Whether 
mirrors of glass were known to the Romans, or whether they de- 


source of the Jews—polished metals—is a question of grave dis- 
pute among the learned in such matters. A dispute into which 


pended exclusively as they certainly did chiefly, upon the re- 


females till they are twelve years of age. The Orthodox Greek 
Cunreb follows the same rule ; but Protestant ider males 
under the age of eighteen and femalea under the age of fifteen 
unable to contract valid marriages. in Cisleithania, Jews are 
subject to the civil law; but in Hungary there is no restriction 
as tothe ageat which they may marry. In Rassia, eighteen 
years for males and sixteen for females are the periods of life at 
which marriage may be legally contracted. In Turkey, there is 
bo general law on the subject of marringeable ages. i 'ne Italian 
law fixes eighteen years for males and fifteen years for females 
as the earliest time ot life at which marringes may be solemnized. 
Prussia, by the statute of December, 187/, sanctions marriage in 
the case of males on the completion of their eighteenth year, 
and the fourteenth year in the case of females, no exception be- 
ing allowed to these provisions. The law in France states 
the earliest age at which marriages can be contracted to be 
¢ighteen years in the case of males and fifteen in the case of fe- 
males, but powers of dispensation are reserved by the code. 
Under the old monarchy beys could marry at the age of fourteen 
and girls at twelve, as under ancient Roman and even Athenign 
law. The Belgian code is the same as the French in determi: 

the ages of eighteen and fifteen severally as those at which then 
and woman may marry, and in leaving a right of dispensation. 
Iu Greece males cannot matry before fourteen years of age, nor 
females before twelve; while, in the Ionian Islands, sixteen and 
fourteen years are respectively the legal ages. A bill bas been, 
or is about to be, introduced into the Athenian Chamber, ap- 
pointing fifteen as the earliest age for males and twelve for fe- 
males. By the law of June, 1870, ths legal ages of marriage in 
Spain are fourteen for males. and twelve for females. 
lt is the same in Portugal, with- this qualification, that 
minors—that is, persons of either sex under twenty-one years of 
age—cannot contract marriago without consent of their parents, 
Tn Saxony the legal age for the marriage of mules is eighteen, 
for females sixteen years, According to the amended Uy a a 
of the new German Civil Marriage bill, the ages would be re- 
spectively twenty and sixteen years, instead of eighteen and 
fourteen as in the draft of the bill. In Roumania the legal 

for marriage is eighteen years in the case of males and fifteen in 
that of females. There is much variation of the marriage law in 
Switzerland as to the ages of contracting parties, which in some 








we shall not veotare to enter. 





ments, 


It is safe, however, to say the 
only use of glass which modern art can claim with assurance, a8 
exclusively its own isthe employment of it in optical instru-/five yeers in Uri, ia Schaffhouse, in Appenzell, in Tessin, and ig 


cantons 18 as high as twenty years for males and seventeen for 
females, and in others as low as fourteen for males and twelve 
for females, Consent of parents is also required up to twenty- 
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Coal in China. 


(From the San Francisco Alta California.) 
Eprrors Auta: 


versation in our New York clubs, and alco from 
advices I bave received from San Francisco 
(where your «di’orial «f January 15th, on ‘*Tke 
Chinese Coal Miner,’’ reems to have at racted 
moch attention), that my statements about the 


I find from the drift of con-| lamel-! 


v et coal area of China are questioned. I there- 
fore ask space jn your columns, to give som 
facts and figures. Baron Richtofen an eminent 
Gerinan ecientist and distinguished ™iniog en- 
giner was sent to China by the Emperor of 
Pussia to explore the coal-fielde. He made a 
most exhanstive ana'ysis and submitted bis re- 
port. It was translated into Eoglich, aa i ¢x- 
cited great attention in England at the time of 
the debate in the House of Commons, as to the 
possible «xhaustion of the Eng! sh coal mines, 
with their area cf 12.000 rquare miles of coal 


miles Thie report was poblished in Shanghai! 
in 1870-7!, and it is then stated by persone | 
familiar with the sutject that the Baioo had 
rather under-estimatd the col area which 
came unde- bis observation Hy found in the 
province of Shanei alone a body cf coal of 30 - 
000 equare miles, varyiog from twelve to thirty 
feet in thickness, and he estimat d the coal 
bearing strata in thet province at 500 feet thick 
H: also found ao exhaustible & pply of iron or. 
Mr. Pompelly,an cminent scientist,an American 
of acknowledged ability, his a's» explored the 
immense coal area iu the rich provioce of Hu- 
nan I gave him a passport for that purpos 
when I was the Vicc-Contul at Havkow. Hie 
book of travels is probab'y familiar to you: 
readere. He estimated the coal area of Honan 
would show over 90 perc nt. of pure carbon, 
He also explored the coal beds of tbe Chinli and 
Snangtung provinces, through the ¢fficieut aid 
extended by Anron Burliogame, who intersted 
the Prince Kung,the thea Reg-nt, in the matter. | 
Micsionaties have ma e@ other exoloraticns and) 
have givea their repor.s to me,fard [ have made 
researches doring my official t rm, extending 





then estimate the stimulus given to your com- 
merce and manufactures Your wonderful 
bonarzs would have to look out for her silver 
It would act and react th ougb the 
whole country. Ino fact it fea great national 
question; bus as no reliance can be placed on the 
Government in such projects, the true way i- 
throngh private enterprise. If Eogland, with 
ber area of 12000 sqrare miles of coal, bs 
been able to biing a good part of the world to 
her feet, what can China accomplish when she 
exercises her Fingsbuey, or “Great High Dsvil,” 
and starts on her new career with her coal area 
conservatively estimated at 400 000:quare miler? 
I should like to aid ber in solving tuis stnpend- 
ous problem, and I shouli like the aid of your 
men of capital, with broad commercial views. 
Beyond a sufficient amount to cover the cost of 
the proposed exploration, 1do nit ask pay or 
recompense for my rervices, but will give my 


time freely in the accomplishment of one of the 

1 the day—a 
mines, agaicst China’s ara of 400 600 equare| thorcugh exp’oration of the Yangtse Kiang in 
ani 
The cxploration accomplished. 


great cial pr of 





the interest of commerce, civilizstion, 


Christianity. 


have hitherto borrowed capital and employed 
labor in enterprises which require time for com- 
pletion, acd which cannot be undettsken by avy 
pradent, trustwortby individual, so long as th. ; 
monetary standard is constantly liatl» to change 
can safely engage on any such enterprises. 
We shall find upon due investigation, that the 
preseut depreseed condition of our industries 
is due directly, to the fearon the part of thes 
among us, who act as ontractors for ewploving 
both capital aod labor, that there will be some 
legis'ative, or official action, which will increare 
the amount of their «bligations ad perhaps 
render their fulfill ment difficult if nut impossible. 
These persons koow by bittir experience a'- 
reiy, that the dollar, worth for tbree year;, 
only s:venty cents, has been raised to ninety, 
and ‘hey have seeo f r five yeas past. the con- 
stant effort of ths creditors and capitalists to 
raice it to par with gold, aud increase in that 
proportion, all sams due oo long loans, tu h as 
mortgages, bonds and municiple indeb ednesr, 
payable in currency, amouating in this country 
to at least five thousaud millions of dollar’, 

It is idle to eay, as 8 me do, who assume to 


there wil come the necessary concesiona for|*peak with authority on financial subje ta, thar 


working the 


anew the wealth of the Orient. 
G H. Conoy.Satrer, 
Ex.United States Consul to the Treaty 
of the Yangtse Kiang 


Arcadian Club, New York, January 30th, 


1875. 
Collieries and Ironworks in China. 
The London Times of the 5th iust., ssye: 


Arsenals of Tien- sin an Shaoghai, io purenanc 


of instructions from his Excelleocy Li-hung- 


mives, and then your men of 
money, with big hearts ani brains, will find a 
bhuodred bonavzas by sailing west and finding 


“Mr. 
Hend: reson. who has passed about thirty ye re io 
Chios, ani who is now in England, bas been 
commissione! by the miderians ia charge io the 


the majority in this country are creditors, and 
sot deb orr, The whole country is legitimately 
and constantly a debtor to otber older nations, 
whose cipital is relatively more abundant and 
cheaper. The South and the W et are always 


Porte | debtors to the Evst, and the younger and more 


enterprising are always entitivd to borrow, or 
obtain oredit of those who are older and more 


wealthy. The creditora in thia country are not 
40 DUNeroUs as they ard ivflientia'. There 
is enough cf them, bowever, to shape 


legislation at Weshington to suit their purposes 
and they will continue to do thisand depress the 
business of tte country, uotil there is widespread 
bankruptcy, aud a general settlement of bilan- 
ces which will appear la gely in their bands 
Then, trade will revive, snd thoee who have 
earoed money, and bad it taken from them in 
this way, will, if they live long enou b, have an 


chang, Viceroy of the province of Chibli and | °PPo tuniiy to do the same thing over again. 


Superintend-nt of Trade for the Northern Treaty 


lt is traly porsible however, that wiser coun- 


does the banker, It will readily ba ecen thet 
the plain propcee! gives tue Government all 
aeeded control over the {szues «f bank notes, 
and only insiets npon their redemption or con. 
vertivi'ity at the same poin's where ths other 
paper Of the bank naturally fa'ls due. There 
cau be none issued unless there i3 call for them 
by ;errOns who cin afford to leud the banker 
‘@ op raril7 the amount they represent. They 
are practical'y a certificate of deposit, or aa 
some writers have troly said, a ‘*debt currency.”’ 

They are the le:ding k'nd of carrency, and 
they impart their character to «ll other kinde. 
{t ia, therefore, imp>r'ant that their character 
” quality chould bs undoubted; while the 
qnantity, as well as the place ‘where they 
= issued, will be determined without leis. 
a'lop, 

E.ch section of the country his ifs own com. 
mercial centre, and all these +bould fiad a com- 
moa one, which is New York aud not Washiog- 
ton. We want vo redemption at Washington 
vod nove of local banks generally at New 
York. 

But cach local c n‘re, wh'ch should properly 
be a branch of a large institution fa that city, 
should redeem there, and this would give us 
what we are er-titled to have, a bank pole cure 
rencr, which can always be vonverted without 
expeuss or rick, into that which will purchase 
upon the sime terms as specie all ovr the 
conutry. Free banking aod a sound currency, 

But first, immediate, equitable resumption or 
vreturo to the only proper money standard, 
Until we hive that there will be no peace, no 
prcsperity, Davip WitbEa. 

Boston, Mase,, March 8th, 1875, 


en 

Ixsurance IN Pennsyivinra.—Ioeurance Com- 
mirsioner Fo;ter, of Peansylvania, has issued a 
preliminary rep rt for 1874 giving a summary 
of the condition cf the Fire and Mar ve Lasarance 
Companies of that State Sixty-two companies 
ve reported, with a totsl cash cap'tal of @10,- 
187 381; c 81 receipts during the year $13 426,. 


983: ; 
Ports, to procure the vevesaary plant for workiog |86l8 may preva'l, and that those who hold cur- rary ep Dig - vont, SNR IEN A 8; 
the collieries and iron mines and for swelting | eacy obligations may bys persaaded to accwp! 1874 $28 615.614: Nabiliti ~~ 33 canis aa 
and manufacturing iroa in the province accord-| ‘he preseut velus of their olaiws, as measured | oot tits gig {97 aan" sn _ 5 leave 
ing to the most approved European methods, |y the true 8 andard, and thus euable us to re- gu pede tote dike Ae ere 18 ONS Com. 


over a period of nearly eight years, and I ‘ully 
believe that when an exhaustive anslycis and 
exploration bas be n made of all theee “black 


——— 


diamonds,”’ it will be found that the coal area! Hy bag aleo been autn: ra) to obtain the services 
of C.ina will cover at least double the numbrr of| o¢ competent Earopeans to direct the works. 


miles now estimated. The qu etion has been often 
arkei in China by the foreign :esidenots, and it 


is asked to-day by iatelligent men in Europe an} 
! 


this country, can these mines be opened ? 

not the high officials, vi.erovs aod governors of 
proviuces, as well as the Tsungli-Yaumen (the 
Fore'ga Offi e at Pekiog) throw thy old obsta 
cle in the way—talk about the ‘‘devil’’ and the 
“evil epirits’ g lly as oppoeed to their up- 
turning of old Mother Exr.b? I i:eply that the 
tim) for all th’s idle prattle is passed, or is prse- 
ing rapidly. China is being acted npon and 
jotlaen.ei by Japan, and is becoming j alous of 
the rapid stridis the latter power is mak 
ing in grasping and c mpehendiog the 
life and ecience of ovr modern civiliz ticn, 
To prove this statemsnt I:t me show 
theee facts: Wi hin a tweivemonth the Vice 
roy of Fobkien has given pe:m'ssion to a 
foreign company to corstruct a short liue of 








city of Foochow, the Oolong tea port. Thi- 
iron wire will ride rough-hoi over His Exce!- 
lency, the Fang Shuey,‘ The Devil’ in that 





intending to make a eort of sanitarium 


tbat great commerc’al province. 
French author bas raid, ** Notting is impo sib'e 


to him who resolves,” acd permit me to 89! jt is iutende! to construct a rail-tramway from 


that i the spirit which actua e: m3 io proms ng! 
to explore this mighty river, the Yangtec Kia: g 


twenty to ore hundred mile: back of thesiver | 
Is woul! seem as though your barkers aod) 
cipitalists ougut to take an active intercat to | 


$%, 000 0.0,000. 


Earep;and America with Aeia was then som -| 
what over $7:'0,000 000 Ov en theee coal-felde 
and then estimite the s'imulus given to Cali-| 
fornia alone through trade with Asia. I find 
from reports of the Bureau of Statistics, printed 
in Wasbington io 1872, that the United S ates 
is still eecond in the list in this Asiatic trade, 
and the exports only one-fifth in value of that 
of Great Biitain in 1871 In 1872 thia was the 
exhibit of veasela in the China trade: German, 
1,480; Americar, 4547; Englieh, 7,160. The 
Yangtse Kiang is probibly 3 500 milcs long. and 
there are only three ports o;ea to the treaty 
powerr,’viz.: Chinkiang about one huodred and 
fifty miles from Sbanebai; Kinki nz, about five 
hundred and fifty milee fiom Shaoghai; Han- 
kow, about six huodred and ity miles from 
Shanghai Ships ae l+rge as the Great Rastern 
can reach H.ncow during the summer months, 
sod large shippiog cin sail 1,000 miles up the 
river duing the same periol. At the latter 
port 699,€89 chests of Congou tea were shipped 
during the season of 1872-73, und England now 
sends steamers direct from London to H.nkow, 
via the Sug Cenal. I do not believe a sinzle 
pound f this choice Congou tea ba: been sent 
direct to New York or San Francisco in an 
American v8.el. Open the river; Open these 
eal-fields—not much over ix thousand miles 
from your Golden Gate, almost direct!y of poeite 


Qn the other side of your Pacific Ocean—and 














Attention hig been r-peatedly directed in the|#0d nothing else is jist. 
Timea tu the vast coalfields of China, and to the 
quite eqaal in qna'l y to 


fact that steam coal, 
the best South Wales coal, abounds at Chaitang 
in Chibli, about forty miles we-t of Pekin. 


** There is not at present a single coal mine fo 


turn at once to that and say that specie pay- 
ments are resumed. Nothing wore is aecessary 
‘There cso be no good 
reason shown why a banker, or capitaliet who 
holds legal ten ‘ers, or o'ber papers, worth nine 
thousand doilare, should have ten thousand. 
And we tay add here, that the cffort to cbtain 
what does not belong to him, may deprive him 


China worked on scieatific principles; there is|f part of bie jast dus by stimulating an oppo-i- 


neither steam eng ne noi pump; and the smelt 


lng of iron is coaducted only io the most primi- 


tive manner 


** Owing to tie bizh prices which the Chinese 
are ob!iged to pay for foreigu coal and pig iron— 
for the lat‘e: ecm times ao wuch as £19 per ton 
—the authorities have det rmined to utilizs some 
ironstone 
which, as well as cual, cccurs io great abandance 
in various provinces of China and to work them 


of their coaltields and deposits of 


in the most eystematican | aivintaseous manner 


* The ficld which has boen se ected fur com- 
mencing operations upon in the first ivstance is | these io the same manner. 
telegraph from the Pagoda archorege to the} tituated at P’ung C’hung, near Tie-chow, in the| debt of the government, and should be with 
county of Taming-fu, io therouthern part of the drawo from circulation as currency and pliced on 
province of Chibli, and bordering on the pro-| iuterest, as might have been done originally. 

‘ It would have bien impoei le 
province. Again, at Shanghai. an Englich com-| to ¢elect any locality richer in coal, ironstone | *ystem cf taukiog, free trom the interference o 
pany within a few months have obtained 8) and limestone or tet’er placed with regard to|Z0veroment, and the issue cf notes ander such 
consession to build a short railroad to Woosung | facility «f acces, The field is situated on a 
, fO'| platian bor !ering on and about three bundred 
Shanghai invalids in eumme. The line, short! ¢..¢ above the level of the great P.ain of Chibli, 
as it will be is ao openirg wedge, and will ride) and distant about twenty-five miles from some 
over * The Dsvil” and crush bim completely id) gyal) rivers, down which the produce of the 


vince of Honan 


A famout qincg .ud iron works wil be conveyed to Tient-| does not lend movey but m -tchan«ise; and, tha 


so. Tocomp'ete the chaio of commanica'io 


the mincs to oce of ths rivers in q iestioa, 


** Ic is proposed, in ths first instance, to meet 
and open up to the ccmmerce of the world | (he eeqiic ments of the national ars nal; but ag| Customer, we shall see that the government has 
these coal fieids, which, in some places, are OnIY g55n ag circumstances will permit, manufac:ured|a0thing more to do with the business of the 


i.on of a'l d+-criptions will be produc d, 


“T. conclu.ion it may be mentioned, asa 
notible instance of neglect to uliligs national re.|chant who sells the sume things. 
this sutject. I find from statistics gatLerd  gou ces, that the very locality in which tho au-| legitimately say ihat he shall oo! iwue checks 
some y ars ego that the yearly commerce Of thcrities are abont to commence miuing opera- 
civiliz-d nations with foreign countries exc2eds | jong is referred to in an arcient Chinese hiztory, 
G-eat Britain, France, 804) some two thonsand year-old, as being the spot 
America bave five-sighth:; the commerce o!/ where the loadstoue was firet diecovercd to 


China.” 





Banking and Bank Notes. 
Whi'e the people in this country are divided 


on the qrestion of tanking and currency into 


parties entertainiog views dismetrically oppo- 
site, we can hardly hope for the adoption of a 
policy whic shall be founded u on true princ'- 
ples which wi!l apply not only to our own, but 
all futire time, and not only to our own coun. 
try but to al nations alike. While one party 
insists that there must be more or lees epecic 
in rea ve, and a large infusion of coin iato oor 
circulation, and that by some means, the exist- 
ing paper dollar must b> raised to par with gold 
at the expense of all those who owe more than 
tLey have owiog to them; avd the o*her party 
is «q:ally positive that there need be more 
of this gold, and that paper having no value 
can be made to messure, as a standard, 
other things which bave value, and, that 
this depreciated and constantly changing 
paper, can pay debts due in coin, or i's 
equivalent, there can be no settlement of the 
important questions which have eo long agitated 
the public micd, and which must be definitely 
and permacently adjust:d before those who 


tiou like the “ Currency League,’’ which pro- 
poses to pay gold debts with paper worth 3.65 
persaonum. Let us agree to accept whut i- 
really due now, and have the question eettle, 
as it can be, without adding to our stock «f gal, 
or retiring our notes, and without the slightest 
iojastice t> either debtor or creditor, 

Place the legal tenders on such com, ound 
gold interest as would insure their gradu sl with- 
drawal from ciiculation, and subsequent conver 
sion into conso's ata lower rate, Aseume the 
redemption of the national bank notes, and treat 
All this paper is a 


We sball then be prepared for a legitimate 


simple, equitable cond.tions a3 will nut ouly 
make them superior to coin as eerreacy, but per- 
mit the quantiiy to be adj ieted by tbe natural 
lawa of trade, which are tne only safe gui le. 
When we learn, as we must, that the binker 


what be rec-ives on his loan, is not inte:es 
bat rent, and that whatever he uses to tran-fe: 
bi- title to us is curte.cy, and miy be male in 
any form agreed pon between Limeelf and h's 


banker who lends commivdities, than with tha 
of the manuf ctarer who creater, or the mer- 
Nor can we 


for amall eg well as large tums, and thit these 
shel: not be substituted for the bank note, which 
some pergona call money. 

While the power of any governnent to dic 
tate as to the igsue of checks is denied, we art 
still of opinion that there should be a currency 
issaed ty it through the bunks as agente, which 
shoo, ag bas a'ready baen said, be superivr to 
coin. becauee always coaovertible with utexpens 
or risk, into specie funds, at the poiut wher- 
such funds are most valu .ble, 

The Government can pro verly refu:s to accept 
or use in any way, nots which do not conform 
to its own conuitions. These should be, that 
the banker ehc uld have ia addi ion to his work- 
ing capital, a sufficient amount of valuable 
securities which he cin tdeposit with the proper 
officer as a guirantee that the notes shall nt 
only be 1eJeemed promptly in specie funds a: 
par, at the placs of issue, but at the Clearing 
House or comme'cial cen're toward which they 
natially fl wand whers they are most valuabl:, 
And there shou'd be paid by the banker into the 
Public Treasury a reasonabls portion of th 
profit on the circnlation, leaving for hin gufli- 
cient to mect h’s expens:s and rick, but no’ 
encugh t> tempt bim to over-issu 
What the public want is acertain anount of 
tLis kind of currency for small change, in place 
of coin; and we need not care about specie 
reserves 60 long as we have euch, because it ie 
not possible to have this until ali other paper 
comes to the same standard, 





pavy with a capital cf $1,000,090; one witha 
capital of $500,000; four with $409,000; thirteen 
with from $200,000 to $369,000. ‘Tere ure essen 
com panies with assets of over $1,000,000 each 
one of which hay §4 686,813, two over $3,00,- 
000 and one over $2,000,000 


Tue St. Louis Iron Mountain and Southern 
Railway Compauy have issued a circulit, proposs 
iug to fund ove anda hilf years’ interest cous 
pone (beginniog with tie coupon which will be 
i @ May 1st nex’) apon ell its bonds, except the 
tirst mortgage of the St. Louis and Iron Mouut- 
ain Kailroad, : 





Just Published—The Noted Book. 





Private and Public Life of George IV, 
* Ly ROBERT IUISH, 
TUE ORIGINAL 1830 “SUPPRESSEC EDITION” 
COMPLETE, 
One vol., crown 8vo, 500 pages ; price, $1.25. 


“What Greville treat d cursorily, or as a gorsip, Muish 
deals with as the fearless biographer, historian, aud cen- 
sor, He tells the stury of George’s Lile, fron. the cradle 
to the grave, as he knew it personally, or learved it, not 
from carefally ‘edited’ Stite papers, but from the actors 
and participants th: mselves, and from sources of infor- 
mation which tew biographers could cmmand, ‘he 
appearance of his two volumes in 1830, soon after George’s 
death, produced a great sensa'ion, and etlorts tor the 
work’s suppression so far succeeded that, in a few brief 
months, it vecame exccedingly difficult to ovtaim, and 
bas continued, up to the present time, almost unattain- 
able.’’-~Publishers’ Notice. 

Soli by Bookseilers and News Dealers géaerally, and 
seut by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 

ADAM3, VICTOR & CO., Publishers, 
98 William Street, New York. 
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THE WALL STREET JOURNAL, 
Established 1852 
DEVOTED TO FINANCE, BANKS, 
RAILROADS, MINES and INSURANCE, 
ts Published Every Saturday, bv 
JOHN HILLYER, 


14 and 16 Soatt Wiliiam Street, NEW YORK CITY, 


FIVE DOLLAMS PER 4NNUM in Advance, 

















SEEDS AND PLANTS, 

Cc The True Cape Cod Cranberry, 

*, ~* best sort for Upland, Lowland, 

C. or Garden, by mail prepaid, $1 
per 100, $5 per 1,000. All the New, 
Choice Strawberries and Peaches. A 
priced Catalogue of these and all Fruits, 
Ornamental ‘Trees, Evergreens, Shrubs, 
Bulbs, Roses, Plants, &c., and FRESH 
FLOWER AND GARDEN SEEDS, the 
choicest collection in the country, with 
all noveltics, will be sent gratis to any 
plain address. 25 sorts of either Flower, 
Garden, Tree, Fruit, Evergreen, or Herb 
Seeds, for $1.00, sent by mail, prepaid, 
WHOLESALE CATALOGUE TO THE 
TRADE. Agents Wanted. 
B. M. WATSON, Old Colony Nurseries 
and Seed Warehouse, Plymouth, Mass, 





All paper, when due, is payab'e in specie 
* But the merchant needs no Specie reserves, nor 
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THE ALBION. 

















OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. _ 


|__OGEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


INSURANCE, 


INSURANCE. 











* 


CUNARD LINE. 


EstasiisHep 1840. 


— 


The British and N. A. R, M. Steamships. . 


EEN 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORK, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 
Three Sailings every week—From New York every 
Wednesday and Saturday. From Boston every Tuesday. 
Rates of Passage: 


FROM LIVERPOOL TO NEW YORK OR BOSTON. 


By Steamers not Carrying Steerage.—First Class, £26. 
d Class, £18. : 
es - at Carrying Steerage.—First Class, 15, 17 and 
21 Guineas, according to accommodation. 
FROW NZ YORK OR BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 

First Class, $80, $100 and $130 Gold, according to ac- 
commoduation. 

Return Tickets on favorable terms. 

Tickets to Paris, #15, Gold additional. 

Steerage, at lowest rates. 

Steaneee tickets oom, Liverpool and Queenstown, and 
all parts of Kurope, at lowest rates. 

Through Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the Continent, and 
for Mediterranean ports. : 

For Freight and Cabin passage, apply at the Company’s 
Office,, 4 Howling Green, N. Y. 


For Steerage passage, at LLL Broadway, Trinity Build- 
N. 
nite CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, Acenr. 


ANCHOR LINE. 





New York and Glasgow. 
STEAMER EVERY SATURDAY. 





From Company’s piers, 20 and 21 North River. N. Y.: 
Vic oria, Saturday, March 20, at noon. 
Castalia, Saturd:y, — Tt , at noon. 
Utopia, Saturday, Aprl 4, at noon. 
Boliwis, Saturday, April 10, at 9 A. M. 

RA’ PASSAGE — PAYABLE IN GOLD. 
TO GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, LONDONDERRY, 
QUEENSTOWN OR BELFAST: 

Cabin, $50 to $70, d to 

INTERMEDIATE and SL'EERAGE as low as by any 
other first-classlime. 

3” Drafts issued for any amount at lowest rates. 


tions 








Send for circulars, giving ate information, to Com- 
*s offices, 7 Bowling Green, New York. 
Panysomeess “ “HENLERSON BROPHERS, Agents. 


NATIONAL LINE OF STEAMERS 
To LIVERPOOL and QUEENSTOWN. 


NOTICE. 

This Company takes the Risk of Insurance (up to $500,- 
000 in gold) on each of ite Versels, thus giving Passen- 
gers the best possible guarantee for safety and avoidance 

f danger at sea. 

, The most southerly route has always been adopted by 
this Company to avoil Ice and LLeapLanps. 





CANADA..... 









GREECE ., +4310 
TUE QU «4470 
ENGLAND S441 


HELVETIA 
e ERIN... 00005 
One ot the above steamers will leave New York every 
‘Wednesday, Liverpool ever Ley « Queenstown 
every Thursday, and fortnightly to London direct from 
New York. 
Cabin passage to Liverpool soccececseees$?0 and $80 
Prepaid Cabin ge from Liverpool, and Excursion 
tickets to Liverpool and return at lowest rates. 
Steerage passage at greatly reduced prices. 
Passengers booked to and from Liverpool, Cardiff, 
Bnstol, Queenstown, Londonderry, Glasgow, London, 
Antwerp, Rotterdam, Gothenburg, Christiana, or Copen- 


The Steamships of this line ere full-powered, and the 
largest im the Atlantic service leaving the portof New 
. They are built in water-tight compartments, and 
are spar-decked, atfording every i r the com- 
fort of passengers, and securing speed, safety and com- 
fort, with ccoaomy. 

For further particulars avply at the Company’s office, 

F. W. J. MURST, Manager, 
69 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








Pacific Mail Steamship Line, 


> A 
Lh 





(s : 
To California, Japan aad China, 
via Panama. 
RATES OF PASSAGE. 
a ding all for the trip.) 

New York to San Francisco—Cabin, $135, 9125, or 
$80, currency, according to location. 

San Francisco to Yokohama, $250, gold. 

San Francisco to Mong Kong, $300, guid. 

Steamers leave Pier 42, North Kiver, New York, as 
follows: 
Acarvico, Com. A. G, Guay, March 20, 1875, 12 M. 
Hewny Cuayncey, Captain Wa. HM. Rarapun, April 1, 

1875, 12 M., -oneecting with all steamers for Centrai 

American and South Facific p its. 


* And e‘vernate SATURDAY thereafter, connect- 
Bs sim oS steamers he Central American and South 


SDE REZ Fe 





“ AMERICAN LINE,” 


TO LIVERPOOL, CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN: 
Steamers—FRom PHILADELPHIA : 

PENNSYLVANIA.,.,...... 

— 

N . 










tise ehetidld~ oitieake "March 18 
Rates of passage, 

Cabin, $10) and $75; Seco 
redu 


payable in currency : 

ad Cabin ani Steerage, at 
rates. Prepaid tickets, at lowest rates. 
Steamers marked with a Star (thus*) bo Nor carry 





“ ” 
RED STAR LINE, 
ANTWERI. 
From Philadelphia. From New York. 
NEDERLAND.....Mar. 17, State of Nevada...Mar, 22 
VADERLAND.... April 3 | SWITZERLAND. April 15 
sailing Twice a Monta. 


Cabin, $99; Second Cabin, $60; Stecrage, reduced rates 
Apply to TAPSCOTT BROTHERS & CO., 
86 South Street, New York. 

127" Drafts on England and Ireland. 


_ANSURANCE, 


OFFICE OF THE 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 


Insurance Company, 


119 Broazaowy wv. WV. 
Corner of Cedar Street. 




















NEW YORK, January Lith, 1875. 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMEND OF TILE AP- 
tairs of the Company is published in conformity with the 
requirements of Section 12 of its Charter . 
Outstanding Premiums Jar 1, 
ose $91,546 78 


to Dec. 31, 1874, inclusive.... 6°0,221 (9 
Total amount of Marine Premiums.... 


UST A.rccccecececccoees 





$531,768 77 
This Company has issued no Policies, ex- 
~ on Cargo and Freight for the Voyage. 

o risks have been taken upon uvLts 
OF VESSELS. 


Premiums marked off as earned during the 
Betas emertaseococccorecezenscnserenes $612,795 58 
an 








Vaid for Losses, Ex 

Rebates, less Savings, &c., 

during the same period.......$469,588 14 5 
Keturn Premiums... .$82,786 46 


THE COMPANY HAS THE FOLLOWING ASSETS: 
Cash in Bank ......0.eeeeeeee05$155 071 OL 
Jnited Stutes and other stocks... .469,499 00 
ans on Stocks, drawing interest193,300 00 


—-—-__ $817 870 01 
Premium Notes and Bills deceivaple....... 106,350 12 
Subscription Notes in Advance ot Premiums 50,128 72 
Reinsurance and Claims due the Company 

eatimated At.rce cecccccccccsccccccccccs 4€,018 93 





Total Assets..c. seocccssvccesecccseees $1,020,367 79 
_SIX PER CENT. INTEREST on the outstanding Cer- 
tificates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, cn and after TUESDAY, the 
2nd day of February next. 

THK UNREDEEMED BALANCE OF THE CERTI- 
FICATES OF THE COMPANY, OF THE ISSUE OF 


1867, AND THIRTY PER CENT. OF TILE ISSUK OF 
j | 1868, will be redeemed and paid im cash to the ho! 


iders 
thereot. or their legal representatives, on and after 
fUESDAY, the 2nd day of February, from which date 
interest thereon will cease. ‘the certificates to be pro- 
duced at the time of paymeut und cancelled to the 
extent redeemed. 

A divilead in Scrip of FIFTY PER CENT, 
declarea on the amount of Earned Premiums for 
the vear ending December 3ist, 1874, which may be 
entitled to participate. Certificates for which will be is- 


ued on and after TUESDAY, the 6th day of April next. 
By order of the Board, 
TRUSTEES: 
JON K. MYERS, WILLIAM LECONEY, 
Il. B. CLAFLIN WILLIAM A. HAL 


’ 
G .D. Il. GILLESPIE, 
. 8. BARNES, 
WM.T BLODGETT 
JOUN A, BARTOW, 


ALEX. M. EARLE GEORGE W. 8MITH, 
FRANCIS MORAN, MENRY D. ROLPR, 
WM. HEGEMAN, OHN H. CLAR 
AMES R. TAYLOR, JAMES H. DUNHAM, 
\DAM T. BRUCE, EVI TES, 


ALBERT B. STRANGE, 
A. AUGUSTUS Low, 
FRANCIS PAYSON, 
JEHIATL RRAD, 

JOHN R. WALLER, 


JOHN. K. MYERS, President. 
WM. LECONEY, Vice-President. 
Tuomas Hare, Secretary. 


NEW YORK _ 


Loan and Indemnity Company 
229 Broadway corner Barclay Street, N. ¥, 


Capital $1,000,000. 


Transact a GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS, 

Receive I EPOSITS subject to CHECK AT SIGHT 
paying INTEREST on DAILY BALANGES, 
CMECKS on this Company pass through 

the CLEARING h OUSE, 

Receive TRUSTS and FINANCIAL AGENCIES 
keep transfer-booke, register STOCKS, and act as TRUS 
TEES for RAILROADS and other corporations and foi 
adividuals. 


STEPHEN L. MERCHANT 
JAMES L, IATHAWAY, 





WILLIAM FR, POSTER, Pr:sidont 
AN UREW McKINNEY, Vice-Preside..:. 





po 
Extra steamers for freight and way p will be 
despatched on intervening S ys as y may 


require, 
| ed leave San Francisco for Japan and China, as 
ollows : 


City oF Toxio... 








For freight and , or further information, 
t3e Company's 0 on whart, fost o Canal atrest, dow 
RUFUS naToR, 


H, 3. BULLAY, 
Superintends at, 





Loft WANTED !! 


A wELt-Liouten LOFT Wanrep, down 
town, below Liberty Street, 

Apply to Joun Hittyer, 14 and 16 
| South William Street, New York, 





ATLANTIC 


New York, 
Office 51 Wall Street. 


ORGAN ZED, 1842, 





INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND 
InLAND Navication Risks, 


And will issue Policies making Loss 
payable in England. 


[ts Assets for the Security of its 
Policies are more than 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


The profits of the Company revert to 
the assured, and are divided: annually, 
upon the Premiums terminated during 
the year, Certificates for which are 
issued, bearing interest until redeemed. 

J. D. JONES, President. 

CUARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 


W. H. H. MOORE, Second Vice-President. 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


24th Annual Report 


-—OF THE— 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OF NEW YORK, 


156 and 158 Broadway. 








Income For the Year 1874. 

For Premiums, Extra Premiums, &c...,....$1,54z,132 00 
Por Interest..ccccc.c0 ccccecs cocce ces 530,970 96 
For Interest, &c., accrued.... 252,183 49 







Oe fae oree 


$2,40°,6 0 73 
Disbursements. 
Paid for Ciaums by Death on 
Policies and Payment of An- 
BULLAE .o00e ecrecreecsrevess 
Pad fcr Dividends, Return 
Fremiums, Purchased Poli- 
ces, and Interest on Divi- 
dend. &o 


$534,234 00 


462,190 £8 


see e eee eneseeeesee 


Tota! amount returned 

to Policy-holders, $1,056,424 °8 
Paio tor Expenses Salaries, 
Taxes, Medical Examiners’ 
Fees, Commissions.....6... 295,508 53 

—~. ———— $1,351 939 5¢ 


Assets. 


Cash in Bank. Trust Company, 
and on hand.....ccc-sssssee 
Bonds and Mortgages, and In- 

terest accrued on #ame.,.... 
Loans on Policies in force...... 
United States and New York 
State Stocks....00.... +: cess 
Quarterly end Semi-Annua! 
Premiums def:red, and Pre- 
miuma and Interest in course 
of m and transmie- 
hy ny sores coe 

‘emporary 3 on 

and Bonds (Market ve'ne of 
the Securities, $301,278...... 
Interest due to date, and all 
other property ...+....008 os 


$60,320 7 


5,158,167 8 
2,279,738 08 


705,255 00 


513,001 24 


644,080 47 
26,705 95 


Gross Assets... .-cec-ceerssseeseee s$%, 610,75) 48 
Reserve requiiet for all policies 08%, 

in force, Carlisle 4 per cent.. $7,415,839 19 
Claims by death not yet due... 239,930 v0 
Dividends uvpaid her 


oO 
Wability.cccssccsssecesseeseee 198,705 12 





$7,853,073 7! 


Undivided Surplus. - - - - $1,837,677 17 


The Manhattan invites a comparison with other first- 
¢clasn Companies as to the following p rticu'ars : 
The large excess of Assets over its Ltabilities. 
The small Ratio of ~——— to [acome, 
Care in the selection of Risks, shown in the small per 
centage of death claims. 

Pradeace and Skill io Management. 

Justice and Liberality in the Payment of Losse: and 
sone d uni success 

and uninterrupted of its operations 

fur a quarter of a century. 

The interest sccourt exceeds the claims pri. 

No portion of the business of this company has been 
— from ieinsuring the meks of unsuccessful com 
pan 





HENRY STOKES, President, 

C. ¥. WEMPLE, Vice-President 
J. L. HALSRY, Secretary. 
8. N. STEBBINS Actuary 





| EERE | Asst. Secretaries, 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


THIRTIETH SNNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE 
Insurance Company, 


OFFICE; 
3464348 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK. 


JANUARY Ist, 1875. 





Amount of net cash assets, Jan. Ist, 1874...¢24,430,879 32 
INCOME. 


Premiums and annuities... ...#6,414,454 77 
{nterest received and accrued. 1,645,106 34-- 8,059,561 11 


$32,490,440 43 





DISBURSEMENTS. 


Losses by death.....+++0++e00-$1,469,686 04 
Dividends, purchased rever- 
sions, and returned ~emi- 
ums on canceled policie .... 
Life annuities, mature! cn- 
dowments and reinsura ce.. 
Commissions, brokerages, and 
AQEVCY CXPCUSES o.eeeeeeess 
Advertising and Physicians’ 
Pees cocccccccocccescccccece 
faxes, office, and law expenses, 
salaries, printing, KC....+... 


3,026,605 12 
105,501 56 
361,336 77 
79,457 35 


302,076 C8 
——— 5,341,662 92 


$27,145,777 51 
ASSETS. 


Cash in Trust Ocmpany, mm 
bank, and on hand .........$1,751,133 78 
Invested in United States, New 
York City, and other stocks 
(market value, $5,173,026 5u) 4,970,136 93 
Real Estate ....scccssecsereee 1,768,174 14 
Bonds and mortgages (secured 
by real estate, valued at 
more than double the am’t 
loaned, buildings thereon 
insured for $15,193,251, and 
the policies assigned to the 
Company as additiona) coi- 
lateral security)......+++.++16,328,955 14 
Coans on existing a (the 
reserve held by the Com 
on these policies amounts 
$3,918,537 57)... 
Qiarterly and 
i e 


v 
to 


steeeee 





910,049 14 





he: + 





ue q to 

January Ist, 1875.....eee002 511,192 47 
Premiums on existing policies 

in courseot ission end 
collection (estimated reserve 
on these policies $570,000, in- 
cluded in liabilities)......... 
Amounts due from Agents..... 
nterest accrued to January 


Ist, 1875.ccccocccccccecesces 


189,623 78 
29,109 30 


187,102 83 
—_—— 27,145,777 51 


ADD. 
Excess of market value of securities over cost. 2C2,889 57 


Cash Assets Jan. 1, 1875-$27,348,667 08 


APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 
Adjusted losses duesubsequent 
January Ist, 1875 ......0006 
Reported losses awaiting proof, 
Pecccccccvcccsccccccccocece 
Reserved for reinsurance on 
existing policies participat- 
ing insurance at 4 fer cent. 
Carlisle net premium, and 
non-participating at 5 per 
cent. Carlisle net 1UmM... 24,640,038 29 

Dividends outstanding....... 152,943 84--25,163,943 03 


Divisible surplus........e+eecsessseeese$2, 194,724 05 


196,792 16 
174,163 74 





From the undivided surplus of $2,184,724 05, the Board 
of Trustees has decl y dividend, avail- 
able on settlement of next annual premium to participat- 
ing policies, proportioned to their contribution to surplus. 
The cash value of such reversion may be used in settle- 
ment of premium, if the policy-holder so elect. 


4 


a 


3 








During the year, 7,254 policies have been issued, ine 
jaring $21,813,749 22. 


TRUSTEES: 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, WILLIAM A, BOOTH, 
DaviD Dows, GEORGE A. OSGooD, 
{SAAC C. KENDALL, HENRY BOWERS, 
HENRY K. BOGERT, £ANFORD COBB, 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, EDWARD MARTIN, 
JOUN MAIRS, H. B, CLAFLIN, 
WM H. APPLETON, J. F. SEYMOUR, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, C. R. BOGERT, M.D, 
WILLIAM BARTON, WILLIAM H, BEERS. 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
President. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
Vice-Pres. and Actuary. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. O'DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 
CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, M. D.,) Medical 
GEORGE WILKES, M.D., Examiners, 
QHARLES WRIGHT, M. D,, 





°* = 








